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provision on the Councils of at least some persons who 
CHRONICLE. know what they are about. 


TERDAY week the House of Com- 
“‘lteuaaa mons, after a question-time in which 
Mr. GLADSTONE appeared to be suffering from a kind 
of spiritual nettle-rash (considerately treated by Mr. 
BowLes with cayenne liniment, in the shape of cheer- 
ful promises to “repeat the question on Wednesday, 
“ the 27th”), settled down to the Parish Councils Bill. 
The clause and sections at first under review were not 
very important ; but on Clause 19, which introduces 
the new revolution in Poor-law ent, Mr. Lona, 
supported by Mr. Goscuen and Mr. CourtNey, made 
an appeal to the Government to postpone this enor- 
mous matter. It was, of course, rejected, and the 
debate went on till midnight. But it is significant of 
the insane policy of the present Administration that, 
in the division on the postponement of the clause, 
156 members—less than a fourth of the full strength 
of the Commons—voted. That is to say, a change 
by which the power of “ransoming” the richer 
ratepayers, in the way of outdoor relief, is placed in 
the hands of the class who will receive the relief, un- 
checked, as Mr. FowLer himself admits, save by the 
purely bureaucratic and centralized action of the Local 
Government Board, was approved by a House less strong 
than that of an ordinary Wednesday. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. MELLOR, 
as Deputy-Speaker, read M. Durvy's reply to the 
from the House, and Mr. GLADSTONE was 
inflexible in refusing Christmas holidays of any reason- 
able length, with the result of a pretty obvious deter- 
mination on the part of the Opposition that he shall 
be filled with the fruit of his own devices. Mr. SExTon, 
however, said in effect that the Irish footmen find their 


‘“ place” more comfortable than their homes, and would 


rather stay there—which is very likely. There was 
some considerable debate, but no division on the Indian 
Loan Bill, which was read a third time with grave pro- 
tests from Mr. Courtyey, Sir Jonn Luppock, and Mr. 
GoscHEeN. The Parish Councils Bill was then resumed, 
and Mr. Rarssone’s amendment, retaining the ev 
eficio Guardians to some extent in the shape of 
nominees of the Local Government Bill, was debated up 
to midnight, the Opposition pressing, and the Govern- 


_ ment rather fencing with than utterly resisting, some 


YUM 


scheme of the kind, if not Mr. Ratasone’s, for the 


tae Os Tuesday the House of Lords discussed 
and passed through its various stages the 
East India Loan Bill, Lord Satissury taking the 
opportunity to put in a word for the fixed ratio. Lord 
SPENCER seemed to hint that the Admiralty would 
think about a dock at Gibraltar, and the House received 
the formal reply to its kind inquiries about the French 
Chamber. It was arranged that the Lords should 
adjourn from last Thursday to the 12th of January. 
Pine een Meanwhile, in the Lower House Lord 
GeorGE Hamitton’s motion for an im- 
mediate and declared increase in the navy came 
on, and was met by Mr. GLapsTONE with an 
amendment which in strict sense might as 
well have been, “To leave out all the words 
‘“* after ‘ House,’ and add ‘there’s milestones on 
“*the Dover Road.’” In form, no doubt, 
the amendment was so couched that by dint 
of -very childish attorneyism (we apologize, as 
of old, to the attorneys) the Government organs 
might claim, as they have claimed, a vote 
of confidence. In fact, as Mr. MACFARLANE very 
frankly pointed out from the Government side, 
he, and doubtless many others on that side, only 
voted for it because it is also construable into 
a broad and rather peremptory hint to the 
Government to do what Lord Grorce tells them. 
Lord GeorcE himself spoke with great modera- 
tion and cogency, as did Mr. Baurour, while 
Mr. GLADSTONE, speaking between the two, ap- 
to be unable to divert his attention from 
what he thought a party attack on him to the 
question as affecting the Empire. Mr. CHaMBer- 
LAIN, Sir WiLL1aM Harcourt, and (very briefly) 
Mr. GoscHEN also spoke; but perhaps the most 
remarkable speech was that of Sir CHaRLEs DILKE, 
who took a gloomier view of the situation than 
any Opposition critic. The division, shortly 
before one o'clock, gave the Government a 
majority of thirty-six on strictly party lines, Sir 
Ditke and Mr. Kearvey (a dockyard 
member) abstaining from the lobbies. It is not a 
little curious that the Government organs have 
since apparently taken fright at the tone of Mr. 
GLapsTone’s speech, and have endeavoured to ex- 


plain it away—admitting also that, “ if we let the 
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“ grass grow under our feet, we shall be in a 
“ dangerous position,” which we had thought was 
the exact Opposition contention. 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday Mr. 
ASQUITH moved to disagree with the famous contract- 
ing-out amendment in a speech which was not remark- 
able for anything except considerable indulgence in a 
sort of overbearing rudeness, which is not unfrequently 
mistaken on the Gladstonian side for power, and for 
the familiar bearing of false witness against one’s 
neighbour (in the case of Mr. Hermon Hopce), which 
is habitually confused by Gladstonians with argument. 
The MclLarenites having, after the usual fashion of 
Mr. Guapstone’s followers, when the whip is cracked 
loudly enough, slunk back to heel from their little 
gambade of independence, the Government obtained a 
majority of over sixty in a very thin House. Mr. 
Asquira then moved disagreement with the shipping 
amendment, and this was under discussion at adjourn- 
ment time. 


Lords, 2b House of Lords met formally on 
Thursday for the Royal Assent to be given 
to divers Bills, and then adjourned, as arranged, for the 
holidays. 
The Commons, on the other hand, had 
a very lively and diversified sitting. 
After a question-time in which Mr. LaBoucHERE 
was once more loyal to Lo BrencuLa, and Mr. 
CONYBEARE appeared, at least, to argue that, if 
there were Liberal magistrates on a bench, they 
might be trusted to give decisions against evidence, 
while Tories could not, Mr. GLADSTONE rose 
to give information on the Duke of EprveurcH 
and CosurG’s intentions as to the endowment he 
receives from England. It came to this—that the 
DUKE proposes to resign three-fifths thereof, but 
to keep the other two-fifths. This, of course, did 
not satisfy Mr. Lapovucnere’s English loyalty 
(which is of a different kind from that above 
referred to), and an unseemly wrangle, with pro- 
mise of more, followed. Nor when it terminated 
was the House called upon to mind humdrum 
business. Mr. Bartley brought upas a question of 
privilege certain words of Mr. Knox’s which meant 
either nothing or that members of Parliament had 
been bribed by the Chartered Company. Another 
wrangle followed over this, Mr. Knox partially 
explaining and wholly withdrawing and apolo- 
gizing. But this was not considered sufficient, 
and the matter was only suspended by “the pre- 
“ vious question.” The discussion on the Lords’ 
Amendment to the Employers’ Liability Bill as 
affecting seamen was then resumed, and the amend- 
ment rejected without a division. After which, 
Parish Councils once more prepared the House for 
slumber and sleep. 


Politics out of Mr. GoOscHEN spoke at the United Club 
Parliament. yesterday week, and drew a vigorous pic- 
ture of the situation. 

The Socialist candidate for Accrington having with- 
drawn, Mr. Hermon Hopce and Mr. LEEsE were nomi- 
nated last Saturday for a straight fight. Mr. Hersert 
GLADSTONE came down to help the Gladstonian candi- 
date, and indulged in some “reckless and foolish” 
language about the House of Lords. 

Mr. Hermon Hopce’s excellent fight, however, 
was not successful, but in the polling on Thursday he 
reduced his opponent’s majority from 547 to 258. It 
is worth chronicling that a Gladstonian journalist has 
described this as “the country’s first shot at the House 
“of Lords.” Another shot of the same calibre, and 
Acerington will be represented by a Tory; so that 
Mr. CarLy.e’s blue rose of “the foolishest man living” 
seems to have been found at last. 


Foreign and There was no Matabele news this day 
Colonial Affairs. week, The French Government had 
carried its Coercion Bills, and the German Government 
its commercial treaties, while the Argentine Chamber 
had ratified the RomERO-ROTHSCHILD proposals about the 
debt. 

There was again no Matabele news at the beginning 
of this week, somebody having, by one of those odd 
coincidences which have marked the affair before, 
broken the wires just at a critical moment. The 
French were very busy Anarchist-hunting and explod- 
ing fancy bombs among dogs tied to , to see 
“what might have happened in the Chamber.” This 
somewhat speculative experiment might surely have 
been carried out more effectually, as well as more 
humanely, with a squad or two of the dummy men 
used in military trials. The great M. DELONCLE had 
described England as “an admirable nation, but the 
“ implacable enemy of France.” Now this is curious; 
for at this moment most reasonably intelligent English- 
men would probably say that their country is very 
doubtfully worthy of admiration, but that it certainly 
does not trouble itself with implacable, or any other, 
enmity to France, if France will only be good enough 
to get out of the way. In Germany two Frenchmen 
charged with spying were sentenced to the relatively 
light sentences of four and six years’ imprisonment in 
a fortress, extenuating circumstances of patriotic inten- 
tion being, not quite more Germanorum, allowed. The 
Greek Chamber was supporting M. Tricoupis in his 
plan of repudiation—for really that is what it comes 
to. Inthe United States schemes of legacy duties and 
spirit duties, quite after the model of this effete old 
country, were being mooted. There was something of 
a fresh outbreak—probably due to the mild weather— 
of cholera in Russia. From Brazil a good deal of news 
came, the upshot of which was that Admiral SaLDaNnHa 
pa Gama’s abandonment of Admira! DE MELLO’s tem- 
porizing between Monarchy and Republic had consider- 
ably strengthened the insurgents. 


By Tuesday morning the wires to Mashonaland had 
been repaired ; but there was no news from the banks 
of the Shangani. France was still occupied with ex- 
plosives and Anarchists ; M. Tricoupis had been pro- 
testing that his repudiation scheme was merely pro- 
visional—a sort of defaulting on account, we suppose ; 
while the French and German Ministers at Athens had 
been prosaically protesting against repudiation at all. 
It was said that President CLEVELAND’s good intentions 
in Hawaii had been delayed by an extremely feminine 
and natural reluctance on the part of Her Majesty 
Queen LILIvOKALANI to forgive her enemies, and that 
the Japanese Premier (evidently a man of some strength 
of mind) had replied to a vote of want of confidence 
by entirely declining to resign. 

There was still no news of Major Forses or Captain 
Witson on Wednesday morning, to (as the Duke of 
ABEROORN frankly and wisely admitted at the meeting 
of the Chartered Company) the disquiet of the autho- 
rities. But some details came of the death of Captain 
Gwynypp WitLiams. A Communist colony of a poly- 
glot kind was going to be founded in British East 
Africa by Germans chiefly, A compliment, no doubt; 
but why not try the German sphere itself? There was 
some grumbling and threatening from Bangkok; and 
a great des] of extremely contradictory detail from Rio. 
The Swiss Federal Councils had drafted some rigorous 
measures for the coercion of Anarchists. But the most 
interesting item of this kind for Englishmen was the 
appointment of Sir Pamir Currie to the vacant 
Embassy at Constantinople, which it was quite time to 
fill up. As Sir Pamir has been Permanent Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs during the last four years, 
has served at the Teche Office for nearly forty, and 


held special employments abroad in the last outbreak 
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of the Eastern question fifteen years ago, he should be 
pretty well qualified for the post, which is, perhaps, 
taking permanent and temporary importance together, 
the most important in the whole diplomatic service. 

On Thursday morning the welcome news came that 
at last a missionary (let us give his highly respectable 
name), Dr. MacponaLD, of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, had had the courage to come before the Opium 
Commission and declare that opium evils had been 
grossly exaggerated, that opium was no hindrance to 
missionary work, and that many missionaries thought 
what he said. Nothing had been heard of Major 
ForBEs ; but preparations were being made for holding 
Bulawayo in force during the winter. Signor Crisr!, 
having completely arranged his Ministry, had made 
his statement before the Italian Parliament, inviting 
all parties to join together in trying to drag the 
country out of its mess. Unfortunately this is the 
kind of appeal that all parties do not readily listen 
to, and some of the Italian Radicals are said to 
have behaved very much as Radicals do everywhere. 
But, on the whole, the statement was well re- 
ceived, and no doubt, if the thing is to be done, 
Signor Crispr is the man to do it. The deficit in 
the United States was said to be close on six millions 
sterling—which is pretty well for such a brief ex- 
periment in McKrnuey tariffs and silver-hoarding. 
News from Rio was again plentiful, but exceedingly 
hard to harmonize. For how can a ship be damaged 
in a certain harbour when she is also x maritime leagues 
out at sea? and which are you to believe when two 
people tell you, the one that the Government has 
captured a certain island, and the other that the gar- 
rison of the island has deliberately made a mousetrap 
of it, and has caught its mouse ? 

The news of yesterday morning was almost abso- 
lutely unimportant. 


On Monday morning Mr. Broprick and 
Correspondence. called attention to the in- 
credible and slightly insane way in which the Govern- 
ment is harrying and worrying the House of Commons, 
and Sir Epmunp Ducane adopted, in reply to Sir 
GAINSFORD BRUCE, exactly the line of reply we antici- 
pated last week. 


The Law. The Ardlamont case has been in the Scotch 
» Courts. Court all the week, and the Harkness case 
has been partially resumed. On Wednesday Mr. Justice 
KENNEDY decided the famous ‘‘ BALMACEDA silver” suit, 
which concerns a mighty heap of bullion in the Bank 
of England vaults, against the claim of the Chilian 
Government.—-—In the case of SIEVIER v. CROSBIE, 
wherein a lady brought an unusual action for her 
letters, and a gentleman as unusually refused to give 
them up, the plaintiff gat disparagement. Indeed Mr. 
Justice HAWKINS very unkindly described her composi- 
tions as “‘a tissue of falsehoods,” It was certainly rather 
a strong measure to write “in three weeks your Bunny 
“ will be really yours,” when your Bunny, by her own 
confession, had very distinctly made up her mind that 
she would not be “ yours,” but somebody else’s. 

And a letter is undoubtedly the property for purposes 
of custody of the person it is written to, though the 
right of publication might remain with your Bunny, 
who was not extremely likely to exercise it. But even 
judges should not talk of “ falsehoods” in connexion 
with ladies, “Simultaneous two-mindedness” would 
be a prettier and not less accurate description of the 
mental process of Bunnies in such cases, 

London The L, C.C. had a decidedly lively meet- 

Government. ing on Tuesday, chiefly in reference to the 
Fire Brigade affair, on which, as it appears from the 
report of the 7imes, the eminent Mr. THORNTON, 
besides indulging in a great deal of pretty language, 
challenged Colonel Rorron to meet him—whether 


with fire-hose, brigade axes or other weapons, we know 
ot. 


This day week a deputation representing 
Principality presented to the Duke 
and Duchess of York a centrepiece of great weight, 
entirely made of Welsh gold and silver——The Duke 
of CAMBRIDGE inspected the Sandhurst cadets, and ex- 
pressed just horror at the idea of their “ writing to the 
“* papers.”—-A trial trip by persons who write, not to, 
but for, the said papers (conduct excusable by the 
tyrants’ plea) was made along the Manchester Ship 
Canal, and a deputation waited on Mr. ACLAND in re- 
ference to irregular school attendance. In his reply, 
that Minister told an interesting story to the effect 
that even before his exaltation he had, in his private 
capacity, begun worrying Voluntary schools. This is 
Domitian and the flies quite prettily adapted ———The 
long-talked-of Kingsbridge branch of the Great Western 
Railway, through and to a very charming and little- 
known patch of Devon, was opened on Monday—a 
proceeding always rather melancholy to those whose 
paradises thus become vulgarized. The new clock 
of St. Paul’s was started on Thursday by Miss ALICE 
GREGORY, the Dean’s daughter. 

Professor MICHELET, who died last week, 

Obituary: simost as old as the century, was a very 

well-known philosophical and theological writer in 
his day, and was in some sort the head of a certain sect 
of Hegelians——Few English actresses were better 
known than Miss Ana SwansorovGH, under whose 
management, and by the aid of whose talents, the 
Strand Theatre was, for some twenty years, the head- 
quarters of various kinds of burlesque.——Mr. 
EpwarpEs-Moss was a good Conservative, and one of 
the best of oarsmen. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ACCRINGTON 
ELECTION. 


HE result of the Accrington election was looked 
forward to with an interest perhaps a little dispro- 
portionate, but easily explicable. These see-saw places 
supply, in one sense a more treacherous, and in 
another a more interesting, “tell-tale” of the general 
state of the constituencies than any others. The fight 
has latterly been deprived of ambiguity by the re- 
tirement of the Socialist candidate and the strenuous 
efforts made by the Labour leaders to overcome the 
reluctance of his partisans to vote for the Gladstonian ; 
the two competitors were tried men; and the battle 
does not seem to have been complicated by any side 
issues. But, more than all this, it has taken place at a 
moment and in a situation nothing exactly like which 
has ever been known to the oldest English politician. 
A Government with, to say the least, no extraordinarily 
large majority, and in such a position that the defection 
of one party which it holds on principles of pure bribery 
would put it in a minority of the same size, has spent by 
far the greater part of au extraordinarily long Parliamen- 
tary year in forcing through, against the weight of argu- 
ment and evidence, and by the mere mechanical use of 
the newly invented gags and guillotines, the measure 
on which, by their own confession and assertion, they 
came into power. That measure has been flung out 
by the House of Lords. The Government has not dis- 
solved, and not the very faintest sign of any real or 
extensive popular indignation with the Lords has ap- 
peared. Instead of endeavouring to test that indigna- 
tion, Ministers have brought before the exhausted 
House of Commons, in an autumn Session more un- 
precedentedly protracted than the main Session itself, 
and intended, apparently, to last for ever if necessary, 
two other measures, one of them, at least, of the 
extremest complexity and most momentous probable 
consequences, ‘The Lords have already made im- 
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portant alterations in the minor Bill, and, if the major 
jeaves the House of Commons in anything like the 
form which, after the breaches of faith of the Govern- 
ment in some directions and their obstinacy in 
others, it seems likely to assume, will probably 
make still greater changes in the major. Yet the 
Government goes doggedly on, and apparently has no 
plan or scheme of any sort, except when the House 
shows itself unequal to its work to load it with more, 
and when the Upper House has kicked one Bill out to 
provide it with others on which to exercise the same 
operation. The various sections of the majority are 
each half-greedily and half-sulkily waiting for satis- 
faction; and the madder partisans threaten a fresh 
Reform Bill, under the name of Registration, to gerry- 
mander the constituencies anew. 
It is no wonder that, in these circumstances, some 
have presumed a rather intimate connexion 
ween the election which was decided on Thursday 
and the intentions of the Government. It was said 
that Ministers had made up their mind, if Accrington 
held true to Mr. Lexrse, to dissolve shortly, and, if it 
jilted him and them, to hold on, lest a worse thing 
should come. It is obvious, however, that this, like 
mapy things announced or hinted at as “ intentions,” 
merely conveys a more or less probable inference ; and 
we really do not know that the inference might not 
almost as well be taken the other way. In that 
case, if the Government lost Accrington, they would 
dissolve at once, in hopes that the excitement of 
a General Election might strengthen knees so evi- 
dently feeble, and if they won it would hold on, 
confident that at least their majority was untouched. 
And it must further be remembered that it is prac- 
tically impossible to argue about such a Government 
supported by such a majority as the present. When 
towards the end of the last election, and imme- 
diately after it, some Unionists were congratulating 
themselves on the smallness of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
following, we took occasion to point out that no majo- 
rity is so formidable as a small but not a vanishing one, 
because the sense of danger prevents “caves” and 
fads. We confess, however, with much frank- 


ness that we never could have anticipated quite such 
an impenetrable majority as this. The Irishmen, who 
are paid to serve, and whose resignations are all ready 
beforehand in the pockets of their chiefs to be used 
when wanted, were likely to be trustworthy. The few 
young or youngish men of ability who represent the 
professions and the Universities in the Gladstonian 
ranks may be supposed to have chosen their side, and 
know quite well that the other side is already plenti- 
fully and even over-plentifully supplied with better 
men than themselves. The Welshmen, like the Irish- 
men, serve Mr. GLapsTone for a price and with their 
necks, if not so formally, almost equally in a halter. 
But still there remains, after deducting these and the 
wilder English Radicals, a residuum, if not something 
much more, of men not particularly distinguished, but 
still more or less of the old Parliamentary type, whom it 
is a very little surprising to find the mere slaves and 
items of a Minister and a majority, ready to call black | 
white to-day, and white black to-morrow, to accept a | 
Bill and drop the most important provisions in it, to 
assent to a pledge and calmly watch it broken, to be- 


lieve all things, to endure all things, and, above all, to | 
vote all things, just as Mr. GLapsToNE pleases. 

It would not be wonderful if Mr. GLapstonz himself, — 
more gay G and if his colleagues to some 
extent, were to let go their grasp of a majority | 


so truly incroyable and introwvable as this; and their 


extraordinary tactics, or no-tactics, may be simply | 
explained as consisting of nothing but a despairing 
attempt to give its sop to each section in turn, 
and a still more despairing hope that in some happy 


verse of the of accidents the Goddess of 
Discord will be able to find a text to stir up strife 
between the Lords and the people. But what is per- 
haps more wonderful than the docility of the Glad- 
stonian majority is the patience of the British, but 
more especially of the English, people. Only the 
silliest or the most reckless Gladstonians—only those 
journalists who accuse men in important positions of 
something like murder one month, and tender abject 
and grovelling apologies later—only those junior Lords 
of the Admiralty who think it smart to speak of the 
Lords as being “the sons, or supposed to be the sons, 
“ of their fathers,” can assert that there is any general 
or widespread approval of Mr. GLapsTone’s policy or 
proceedings. It is notorious that his Government has 
made no impression on the mass of opposition to 
it in England, has lost ground in Scotland, and has 
certainly not gained any in Ireland. And the mem- 
bers of that Government are scarcely less discredited 
than its programme and tactics. Some foolish toadies 
about deny that the “irreparable outrage of years” shows 
heavily on their chief. The best and only generally 
accepted Minister, Lord Rosesery, if he has not exactly 
tarnished his reputation in the Siamese affair, has 
certainly not brightened it. Nobody believes in the 
financial powers of 8 CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER who 
will shortly be confronted with a problem which might 
have puzzled Mr. GLapsTone or Sir Rovert PEEL at 
their cunningest ; and Sir Wiliam HARCOURT never 
intervenes in a debate without exasperating his enemies 
at very little advantage to his friends. Mr. MoRLey is 
gastado—used up—and has come to governing, when 
he governs at all, in Ireland by exactly the methods of 
his predecessor. The Home SecreTsry’s fame was 
certainly not increased by the comments on his theory 
of safety valves published in Dublin and Paris, or by his 
own reversal of his own policy. The VicE-PRESIDENT 
of the Council is straining the provisions of law, and 
setting at nought those of justice, in order to gratify a 
spite, the circumstances of which are only too well known, 
at Church schools. The Lorp CHANCELLOR insists on 
keeping a conscience of his own, as well as of Hex 
Muyesty’s, to the extreme inconvenience of his more 
lightly burdened colleagues. Lord KIMBERLEY, no 
doubt, plays his forlorn part in the House of Lords 
with astonishing pluck and no mean skill, and moves 
and marches his Lords-in-waiting as bravely as the 
steward of Tillietudlem did Guse Guise. But, 
though Lord KimperLey can communicate to any 
Ministry the invaluable element of veteranism, he is 
not exactly the man to save a weak one. As for the 
rest, they are done for, or not yet “come.” And 
perhaps the most interesting thing about it all is the 
curious patience of the country, which sees its affairs 
muddled, its money risked, its defences—to ray the 
least—not very well looked to, its House of Commons 
made a laughing stock—to oblige Mr. GLADSTONE ; and 
does not get up and say, in the old words, “ Balayez- 
“moi tout ga!” The result of the Accrington contest, 
in which a popular candidate, standing under con- 
ditions which generally tell in a man’s favour, saw more 
than half his majority melt away, shows that this 
astounding and unhealthy toleration is melting also, 
though not so quickly as might have been hoped. The 
sooner it is with last year’s snows, the r for 


_ England, 


THE FIEND OF PROOP-SHEETS. 


HERE must have been a man who saw the first 
proof-sheet. He did, after all the years which 


had passed since the Oriental potentate advertised for 


such a thing in vain, enjoy a new sensation, We 
cannot doubt but that it was a sensation of pleasure, 
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like Eve’s when she bit into the earliest apple. ‘“ How 
“ neat it looks,” he probably reflected, “ how nice and 
“ entirely satisfactory!” He knew not that, even as 
he spoke (probably in German), a new fiend was born, 
and given power to work naughtiness in the world. 
Probably all men, when they see their own first 
proof-sheet, feel like the original sinner who invented 
printing. Their thoughts, their words, appear before 
them, as it were, transfigured, and they admire to 
see themselves in print. It has been stated about 
some veteran author—we think Dean StanLEy—that 
his proof-sheets remained a pure joy to him, 
and that he opened them, in any company, with 
a fresh infantine eagerness. If this is true, we may 
explain it partly by an incorrigible innocence of 
nature, and partly by the circumstance that he 
probably could not read his own handwriting—few 
persons could. His proof-sheets, therefore, were a 
legible revelation of him to himself, like the novels 
which Scorr and THacKERAay wrote in illness, and 
forgot, so that the Bride of Lammermoor and parts 
of Pendennis appeared to them as the unknown work 
of strangers. 


But the ordinary world of scribblers very soon 
learn to detest the crambe repetita of their own 
ideas, served up on first, second, and third courses, in 
proofs, and revises, and second revises. Like the 
meals of the Caledonian lunatic, this banquet, in so 
many relays, all tastes mysteriously of porridge. Mortal 
eyes cannot peruse it steadily and unwearied, yet 
mortal eyes persevere. When the last revise is passed, 
and the proof-reader’s queries in red ink have been 
attended to, and his conjectural emendations, so in- 

enious and so erroneous, have been rejected in such 

tic terms as the dextro-cerebral part of the brain 
automatically employs, then the author is at rest. But 
no sooner is his book bound and published, and irre- 
vocable, no sooner does he open a page at random, but 
a wild and egregious blunder “leaps at his eyes.” 
“Where’er these casual eyes are cast” it is the 
same thing. New error after new undreamed-of 
error swims into the ken of the unhappy victim. 
All the ns, in all the proper names, are us, and 
all the ws are ms. “Baudelaire” invariably becomes 
“ Beaudelaire.” Dates, given in numerals, have 
waltzed into novel and unheard-of arrangements 
of figures. The Norman Conquest occurs in 1666, 
the Restoration in 1060, and the affair at Ruthven 
in 1475. Historical characters who died in the six- 
teenth century are found very vigorous in the 
eighteenth. Strange delirious msi are given to 
non-existing books of “‘ Pausanius,” The most orthodox 
French quotations have cast away the chains of gram- 
mar, and are behaving “a Uoutrance.” The warrior 
who fought under CuarLes Marre. at Fontenoy, and 
who broke the British square at Malplaquet, would 
alone find himself in his true and native historical 
element, Blunders often corrected, and fondly believed 
to be buried, arise in a ghastly resurrection and supre- 
macy of pain, 

Nobody is to blame for all this but the Proof-Sheet 
Fiend, //He it is who makes “ pie” of careful sentences ; 
he puts an 8 at the end of all nouns followed by a verb 
in the singular, or adds an s to verbs which follow plural 
nouns, He, and nobody else, has uced an hallucina- 
tion in the most careful eyes that all is right where every- 
thing is wrong. He has caused corrections to be inserted, 
while the thing corrected also stands defiant where it 
ought not. He makes type fall out, and causes it to 
be automatically replaced anyhow in a feverish and 
lunatic concatenation, He inserts a portrait of 
Mistress HANNAH MoRE opposite the page describing 
the discovery of Chicago by CoLumaus., He is the 
* joquing sprite” familiar to early theological students, 
who spelled as Heaven pleased. It is needless to build 


up an elaborate argument for his existence ; for, if he 
did not exist, how could errors elaborately corrected 
in the last revise come up smiling in the published 


THE NAVY DEBATE. 


HE debate on Lord GzorGe HamiLTon’s motion 
last Tuesday served the purpose it was expected 
by Ministers to serve. We anticipated all that need 
be said on this point by noting last week that Her 
Masesty’s Ministers had resolved to make use of the 
navy for a party purpose. Mr. GLADSTONE demolished 
the case for his own severe constitutional orthodoxy 
by quoting Lord Nortusrook’s declaration in 1884. 
At that time one of his own colleagues did, as we must 
presume with his consent, make a preliminary state- 
ment as to the intention of the Cabinet to strengthen 
the navy by the next Budget. If Ministers do not 
think that the activity of France and Russia in ship- 
building calls for proportionate exertions on our part, 
this would, of course, be no precedent. But they 
make no such assertion. They even do something 
more than imply the contrary. There would, there- 
fore, appear to be no sufficient reason in constitutional 
orthodoxy why they should not have cut the ground 
from under Lord GrorGe Hawmitton’s feet by making 
the specific declaration, which they could have made 
without in the least ing their proper responsi- 
bility. If the motion had then been brought, the 
Ministry would have been justified, both by precedent 
and common sense, in asking for a vote of confidence. 
We may safely look for the sufficient reason for the 
action of the Ministry in its fear lest the motion should 
not be brought, and for the efficient cause of its appeal 
for a vote of confidence in its desire to prove the con- 
tinued solidity of its majority. The demonstration 
may be useful in view of coming arrangements for the 
conduct of business. 

The debate has, however, served a purpose of more 
general utility. It has brought a great deal of loose 
talk, as to the position of the navy, to the test of what, 
in a convenient French term, is called a contradictory 
debate. The result of this wholesome discipline has, 
as is usual, been to reduce much vague assertion to 
modest proportions. To be sure, the work has not 
been done so effectually as is to be wished. The House 
of Commons, knowing perhaps its own deficiencies, is 
not fond of academic debates. If it were, and if 
honourable members could be compelled to stick to the 
point, some good might be done by an effort to thrash 
out what is meant by that respectable phrase, “ naval 
“ supremacy.” It is continually used, and yet we ven- 
ture to doubt whether the great majority of the gentle- 
men who employ it attach to it any definite meaning. 
One speaker r another manifestly took it for 
granted that our “naval supremacy” would be lost 
if a probable combination of enemies possess a few 
more battle-ships than we do. Yet they would be put 
to it to prove their contention. Our naval supremacy 
will be lost when our ships are driven from the sea ; 
but more ought to be required to do that than a mere 
superiority of numbers. It is equally taken for granted 
that a lost battle would leave us helpless. Yet nothing 
is less certain. When NELSON was asked what would 
happen if CaLDER were beaten, he answered that the 
French would be in no condition to put to sea for six 
months after a fight in which they had soundly beaten 
an English fleet. The well-grounded confidence which 
dictated that answer shows to what we owed our naval 
supremacy. It was not to the spirit which is 
afraid to fight except with the odds at five to three in 
its favour. It was not to the spirit which was predis- 

to “cut and run” whenever the enemy had a 
ew line-of-battle-ships to the good; but to the very 
different and, we think, more manly resolution to sell 
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your defeat very dear if you could not win. We are 
not unaware of the kind of sham smart answer which 
can be made to this, and, foreseeing it, are content to 
point out that, without the spirit we prefer, numbers 
are of no avail, and with it are of very subordinate use. 
Of what good were numbers to the French and Spaniards 
who dared not fight Howe at Gibraltar in 1783? or to 
Grasse, when Sir SamveL Hoop baffled and beat him 
off at the Basseterre of St. Kitts? or, coming to our 
case, what did his one ship more do for the wretched 
Byrne ? 


It is no doubt wise not to make your work more 
difficult than it need be by an insufficient supply of 
tools. That is a self-evident proposition ; but what 
evidence is there that the supply of tools provided for 
the nation by the Naval Defence Act is insufficient ? 
or is likely to become so in the next few years, unless 
the most insane carelessness is displayed? The truth 
is not easy to get at; for, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said in 
the debate, figures are quoted which produce a confus- 
ing effect. So they are; and for that reason we prefer 
to examine some of the figures quoted. The alarmist 
method is well known. The enemy is credited with 
the utmost efficiency ; with everything he has, or says 
he is going to have ; built, building, and ordered to be 
built are all lumped together as parts of an imme- 
diately effective force, and part of his force is counted 
twice over. Nothing is allowed to pass on your own 
side which falls below the most exalted standard, and 
it is tacitly taken for granted that nothing will be 
done for years. Then a terrible picture is drawn of 
what will happen a few years hence. It is as easy as 
lying ; and M. CLEMENCEaU is doing it now in a series 
of papers on the French Mediterranean Squadron and 
reserve, in which he maintains that this force, so lately 
held over us in terrorem, is no better than a sham. 
It has been practised, during the late scare, to an 
almost impudent extent among ourselves. The French 
coastguard ships are, for instance, quoted twice over. 
They are first admitted to be battle-ships, on 
the ground that they could fight on their coast. 
Then, the number being made up in this way, all 
the French vessels are supposed to be able to fight for 
supremacy on the ocean, though the coastguard ships 
are notoriously unfit for that purpose. The seven 
wooden ironclads on the French list are passed as 
efficient, though the voice of the alarmist would be 
shrill in the land if such craft were so classed among 
ourselves. Nothing is said of the fact that they are 
to be sold out of the French navy so soon as iron or 
steel vessels can be finished to replace them, and so 
seven of the vessels now building in France are not to 
be considered as designed to be an addition to their 
navy atall. The Bouvines is counted as an effective 
ship, h she is still being built. The Jeanne 
@ Are is included in the vessels building, though the 
plans for her are not yet drawn up. But the most 
striking example of the way in which the alarmists’ 
liste are concocted is supplied by M. Emit Wey, the 
well-known French writer on naval matters. He says, 
and in that respect he is telling the truth, that the 
Revanche and the Héroine are quoted in this country 
as among the effective ships of the French navy. He 
adds—and we see no reason to suppose that he is guilty 
of deliberate falsehood—that the first has just been 
sold for 170,000 frs. to a contractor, who is breaking her 
up at Algiers for the value of her material, while the 
boilers and machinery have been removed from the 
second, which is to be sent under sail to Dakar to 
serve as a harbour ship. As for the Russian ships, we 
shall do well to remember the ridiculous fuss made in 
this country over that egregious failure, the Peter the 
Great. The Russian navy has done nothing to prove 
that it has broken its old tradition of slovenly work, 
pilfering, and misleading statement. 


A view of the facts leads to a repetition of the 
opinion expressed in the Saturday Review from the 
beginning of this agitation—that there is no ground 
whatever for fears as to the present strength of the 
navy. Nor do we see any excuse as yet for prospective 
terrors. If, indeed, no ships are begun next year or 
the year after that, the French and Russians will be 
ahead of us in mere number of vessels by 1898. But 
Lord GrorGe Hamitton, of whose administration of 
the Admiralty we think more nobly than he seems to 
think himself, has shown that a first-class battle-ship 
can be finished in three years. Therefore, vessels begun 
in 94 can be ready in ‘97, and those begun in ‘95 
can be finished by ‘98. There is, then, no reason 
why the Ministry should depart from the usual 
course as to the preparation of the Estimates and the 
beginning of work. It might well, if it had not been 
seeking for a party advantage, have indicated in 
general terms what it means to propose in the Esti- 
mates. The course it has preferred is consistent with 
its character and its position. It is to be hoped that 
there is no intention on the part of the Opposition to 
seek a party advantage in an exaggerated outcry over 
the weakness of the navy. We would seriously entreat 
Her Majesty’s Opposition to remember that the 
obligation to treat the navy as above party politics is 
incumbent on them as well as on Ministers, and also 
that, even from the party point of view, nothing is 
gained by helping Ministers to a victory. The Opposi- 
tion speakers themselves did not pretend that there is 
any immediate danger, or that there will be any for 
some five years, and then only if we do what we never 
did before—cease building entirely. That being so, 
it was going too far to talk of the need for an imme- 
diate building programme. Sir CHARLES DILKE saw 
immediate danger, but Sir CuaRLEs DILKE also thought 
that we ought to evacuate Egypt. Does the Opposition 
agree with him ? 


THE HOUSE OF INVALIDS. 


* E are all under fire now,” said the gallant 

French Deputy, when the Chamber pro- 
ceeded, undaunted by the bomb which had exploded 
among them, to validate the election of an officer 
whose military duties and perils might, it was thought, 
interfere with the discharge of his representative 
functions. Disease, it is said, in actual warfare kills 
more than sword or cannon. Members of our Parliament 
cannot say “ We are all in hospital”; but a consider- 
able proportion of them are either on the sick-list, or 
have been, or will be on it. The malady has naturally 
been t, among those who are least able to shirk 
attendance—that is, among the members of the 
Government and the officials of the House. The 
SPEAKER will, it is thought, be unable to re-assume the 
Chair during the present Session, even supposing it to 
extend to the end of January, and the severity of his 
illness is attributed to the fact that it assailed a system 
weakened by the unexampled labours imposed upon 
it. The Serjeant-at-Arms has been arrested by that 
fell serjeant, the influenza. What has happened among 
the doorkeepers and other lesser persons who help 
to turn the Parliamentary wheel is not recorded. 
Following the example of its dignified relative history, 
journalism, in its Court and personal paragraphs, takes 
no account of their obscure sufferings, There are 
gaps on the Treasury Bench. As soon as one is filled 
up, others are made. For the first time within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant of the Reporters’ 
Gallery, there is room without inconvenient “ scrowg- 
“ ing” for all the members of the Government; and, 
as they are seldom there all at once, great patches of 
the soiled green leather devoted to what Mr. SHERIDAN 
called the sitting part of the Parliamentary economy 
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lie exposed in melancholy reaches, like the shore of a 
tidal river at low water. The fortitude with which 
Mr. GiapsTong, in his occasional and ‘brief. visits to 
the House of Commons, contemplates these hiatuses 
would be stoical if it were not Christian. They do not 
affect the buoyancy of his spirits, or his fixed resolution 
to keep the House at work so long as a quorum of its 
members, maintaining the proper proportional majority 
on the Ministerial side, can be got together. Dulce et 
decorum—it is a delight and honour to have the 
influenza or typhus, or to catch a chill, for the pro- 
motion of his electioneering interests. 

It is not strange that Mr. Jonn Mortey should 
have been one of the first of Her MaJesty’s present 
Ministers to fall out of the ranks, and that he should 


’ have been forced to seek a refuge in the soothing 


atmosphere, and mental diversion among the cheerful 
excitements, of Monte Carlo. Mr. GLADSTONE has used 
up more Irish Secretaries than any statesman of his 
time. Dublin Castle is a Castle Dangerous to its 
occupants, and the Irish office offers its tenant a 
perilous seat. Its occupants emerge from it with the 
wild eyes and haggard look of visitors to the Cave of 
TROPHONIUS, as having undergone some mysterious 
and terrible experience. Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
reappeared with unabated equanimity and cheerful- 
ness ; but he is an exception. The office is too much 
for men of ordinary flesh and blood; and Mr. Jonn 
Mokrtey is a man not only of flesh and blood, but of 
tremulous nerves and sensitive temperament. When 
Sir ARTEGAL undertook the task of pacifying Ireland 
he was fortunate enough to have for his Chief Secre- 
“an iron man,” not merely in the Bismarckian 

sense, but literally. For good or ill Mr. GLADSTONE 
has not been able to find, or invent, a Tatus. It is 
true that the service which Sir ARTEGAL undertook was 
to put down lawlessness and rebellion in Ireland :— 

During which time that he did there remayne, 

His study was true Justice how to deale, 

And day and night employed his busie braine 

How to reforme that ragged commonweale ; 

And that same yron man, which could reveale 

All hidden crimes, through all that realme be sent 

To search out those that used to rob and steale, 


Or did rebell — lawfull government : 
On whom he did inflict most grievous punishment. 


These words, in which the author of the Faéry Queen 
describes the policy pursued in Ireland after the re- 
bellion of 1580 under the Viceroyalty of ArTHUR, Lord 
Grey of WiLToN, unfortunately do not apply to Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S method of dealing with that ragged 
commonweal, It is precisely the opposite. Mr, JoHNn 
Mor ey’s visits to Ireland and travels in it have not for 
their object, as Taus’s had, to search out them who 
rob and steal, and who rebel against lawful government ; 
or, if he searches them out, it is not to inflict on them 
most grievous punishment, but to shelter, and even to 
protect, them. TaLus would never have appointed an 
Evicted Tenants’ Commission, or released dynamiters. 
His iron flail would have descended very heavily on the 
shoulders of both. If we are to find a parallel for Mr. 
GLADSTONE in SpENsER’s allegory of Ireland, it is not 
in Sir ARTEGAL, but in GRanToRTO, the type of the 
lawlessness which Sir ARTEGAL subdued. Happily 
GRANTORTO’S substitute for TaLus is the reverse of an 
iron man. 


THURSDAY'S DIVERSION, 


EFORE the House of Commons returned to the 
consideration of the Lords’ amendments to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, on Thursday, it had to get 
through two pieces of work, neither of them, we should 
imagine, ble in itself. First, Mr. GLADSTONE 
had to discover that he will never be able to say 
again “I have never known a case in a matter of this 
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“* kind in which any quarter of the House has shown a 
** disposition, when it had full security for the sub- 
‘* stantial maintenance of any public interest involved, 
“ to proceed in an ungracious temper or form in respect 
“ of any questions involving the honour of the Royal 
“ Family.” The “ matter of this kind” was the ques- 
tion whether the Duke of Saxe-Copure is to 
receive part of that allowance to which he is entitled 
as Duke of Epinsurco. A section of the House, 
headed we need hardly add by Mr. LasoucHEre, did 
show an ungracious temper. In view of the line this ) 
section took, we feel more surprised than ever that it 
should be thought worth while to attempt to conciliate 
the class of critic of which Mr. LasoucHERE is the 
shining exemplar. The Duke of Saxe-CopurG has 
voluntarily resigned the larger of the two Parlia- 
mentary allowances made to him as a Prince of the 
Blood of this country. All he has gained by his 
action is a demand in Parliament by Mr. LaBoucHERE 
that he should be called upon to give up the remainder, 
accompanied by a characteristic inquiry what he has 
done with the instalments of the larger allowance which 
have been payable up to date. It is true that the House 
of Commons refused Mr. LABOUCHERE leave to make a 
motion. But the majority which stopped this proposal 
to have a “Society Newspaper” night in the House 
would have done the same if the DuKE had stood to 
what we hold is his unquestionable right ; if he had— 
namely, insisted on keeping what was given to him as 
a member of the Royal House, since his succession to 
the Duchy of Coburg has in no way affected that ' 
quality. These wrangles over such sums of money as the : 
House would vote with unanimity and enthusiasm if . 
demanded for warming their own plates at dinner, 
are very abject. As they are not to be avoided, excep? | 


by absolute surrender, the more practical course would 
be to surrender nothing. 


The discussion on Mr. Knox’s alleged breach of 
privilege was disagreeable in another way. Mr. ‘ 
BakTLEY, who raised the question of privilege, thought 
that, after Panama, it is desirable to take notice of { 
charges of “ tripotage ” when they are brought at large 
against members of Parliament. Mr. Knox denied ’ 
that he had meant what Mr. BarTLey alleged that he 
had meant. The speech, as far as we can judge from 
the condensed report quoted from the Daily Chrontele, i 
was built on that useful formula :—‘ Mind you, I bring ; 
“no charge against anybody; I only say that there 
“are some who,” &c. &c.; “and, of course, it is all 
“ correct, but,” &e. &. Aecompanied by the know- 
ing glance and sagacious wink, this formula has been 
known to effect quite as much as a direct charge would 
do, and at trifling risk of an action for libel. 

Whether Mr. Knox leered, and sneered, and winked, . 
we do not know. There is nothing in the usual i 
methods’ of the Purliament-men of his party to 
make it improbable that he had recourse to methods of 
expression which have this advantage, that, while they 
effect their purpose, they cannot be taken down by 
a reporter or produced in evidence. Moreover, the 
gentleman (using the word in its Parliamentary 
sense) who employs them can always assert with a 
clear Parliamentary conscience that he did not say so 
and so. The most interesting features of this episode 
are, first, that Mr. BartLey seriously thought it worth 
while to bring Mr. Knox's general aspersions before 
the House, and then that, before the conversation was 
over, another honourable member got up to prove that 
he was right in supposing that a “ alma might not 
inconceivably be set yoing here. Mr. BuRNs wanted to 
know, and even insi-ted upon knowing, though in vain, 
whether the First |.orp of the Treasury would not 
“ take early steps to make the acceptance of office in 
“ connexion with Companies a compulsory vacation of 
“the seat of the peer or commoner accepting such 
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*t office?” Mr. Burns said nothing about the conse- 
quences of accepting office in connexion with a Trade- 
Union, and we can quite understand why he did 
not. It would be vastly convenient to the Unions 
if the representatives of t combinations of em- 
ployers could be excluded from the House; and it 
would be highly inconvenient to the Labour member if 
the receipt of a salary from a Union were a bar to the 
holding of a seat. But this example of Labour- 
member human nature is neither novel nor important. 
All we care to note is, that this sally of Mr. Burns 
— is a Panama scandal abroad in the 
ouse. 


THE THIRD CHRISTMAS DAY UNDER CROMWELL. 


Ts Long Parliament, as the “Supreme Head” of 
ish religion, had abolished Christmas Day to 
rey clamours of “the Nonconformist Conscience.” 
On the Ghristmas Day of 1655—such was the cruel irony 
-of history—the “Three Nations” had spent a whole year 
without any Parliament. The supreme headship of religion 
had come into the hands of the new Cxsar, who hated Par- 
liaments more than any of the national kings had done. 
‘To the destruction of the Rump and the Barebones Parlia- 
ments, in 1653, he had now added the destruction of his 
own first Parliament at the very beginning of the year, and 
he and his Council were denounced by Cornet Day in 
December from the pulpit of Allhallows as “the breakers 
of Parliaments.” It is doubtful whether he would have 
called another Parliament, as he did in 1656, but for his 
pressing need of money to support his costly policy. ‘“ Some 
may think a hard thing to raise money without Parlia- 
mentary authority,” said he, in his Speech at the dissolution 
of his first Parliament on January 22, 1655. 

So he found it to be throughout the year. Hence it was 
one of the “additional instructions” which were issued on 
Christmas Day, 1655, to his Majors-General, or “ Bashaws,” 
as Ludlow called them :—“ You are to find out what Moneys 
collected for the public Service, on any Act or Ordinance, 
remain coal | off; and you are to require that the 

holding them pay them to your nominee.” His 
rule was branded by one of the apocalyptical lecturers at 
Allhallows a few days before Christmas as “a government 
_ of thieves and robbers,” from “the Great Thief at White- 
hall” downwards. The State Papers show that the nation 
was throughout with dishonest jobbers and place- 
mongers, “defrauders of the Commonwealth,” forgers of 
Debentures and Public Faith Bills, and rogues in office who 
offered to expose other rogues in office. One of the worst 
of these, Colonel Edmund Harvey, the robber of the 
Customs, spent his Christmas in the Tower. Cromwell’s 
Council received a petition from the rogue at its Christmas 
Day sitting. He complained of illness, and begged his old 
comrades to permit him to go out for a month on security 
“to my house at Fulham.” This house was the Bishop of 
London’s Palace, which the pious “ Mr. Sacrilege Harvey ” 
had bought at a cheap rate when the Nonconformist 
Aldermen of the City mee gutting bargains for them- 
selves out of the “ nationalization” of the Bishop’s lands. 
He was not content with the property of the gentle Bishop 
Juxon, but managed to get some of the common lands in 
Fulham and Hammersmith into his grasp, and had inclosed 
the ancient pathway along Thames-side. His popular nick- 
name was “the Lord Bishop of Fulham.” is robber- 
Commissioner of Customs had a great reputation for what 
Puritanism called “godliness.” He had been a Noncon- 
formist Coats Se ars,and an advocate for a national 
Presbyterian Church; but, after the setting up of the 
Rump Commonwealth, like other time-serving place- 
mongers, he turned Independent. 

Cromwell’s first Parliament had been diligent to sit on 
the Christmas Day of 1654, 80 as to do reverence to the 
Parliamentary abolition of the festival. His Highness’s 
Council, however, did not sit on that day. But on the 
Christmas Day of 1655 the Council could not afford to take 
holiday; for the fifteen soldiers and gentlemen who com- 
a it had all the labours of a Parliament upon their hands. 

ven members were absent, eight appeared; they sat 
morning and afternoon. The Lord Protector and his 
“Three Great Ones,” Desborow, Fleetwood, and Lambert, 
stayed away. Desborow was busy at his duties as Major- 


General of the West, taxing or “decimating ” the 
Cavaliers, instructing mayors and justices of the peace, 
packing juries, examining suspected persons, ejecting 
orthodox priests who had found their way back into their 
parishes, instituting Nonconformists and ies in their 
stead, repressing ers, and taking utions against 
the ehaalog together of the common folk for horse-races, 
bear-baiti cock-fightings, plays, interludes, sports, and 
“other unlawful assemblies, because,” as Cromwell said in 
his instructions, “ Rebellion is usually hatched at such 
assemblies.” The two Quakeress missioners, Barbara 
Pattison and Margaret Killin, who were seized at Plymouth 
a few days after Christmas, tell us incidentally that the 
Devonshire people managed to keep their Christmas in the 
old way in spite of all prohibition. “They deck themselves 
with new sutes of apparel; they have some certaine play- 
dayes ; there is much destroying of the creatures upon the 
lusts of the people, which the people call Good Chear; 
abundance is provided against that time. And this,” sa 
the two ladies, “is in most parts throughout the nation. 
There were maskers and mummers still. ‘ People disguise 
themselves,” say they, “and play at gold-games, as they 
call them. And they have wassel-cups, as they call them. 
And there is much great doing in houses called gentlemen’s 
houses at that time called Christmas.” ‘“ We desire you,” 
the two Quaker she-apostles triumphantly asked, “ which 
call yourselves Ministers and Orthodox men, to give the 
grounds of Scripture for the things your people practise at 
the time called Christmas, and where Christ and His 
Apostles commanded anie such thing? Give us some ex- 
amples out of Scripture.” Cromwell’s “ Bashaws” had as 
little mercy for the Quaker disturbers as they had for the 
orthodox clergy and the common folk. The likeness be- 
tween Quaker threats of Christ’s immediate spiritual 
Coming and the Fifth Monarchy threats of His more 
material Advent, and the fact that so many of the leading 
Quaker apostles had served in the army, raised a suspicion 
in Cromwell's mind that they secretly agreed in political 
hatred to his rule. 

Although Fleetwood, the Lord Deputy of Ireland, did not 
appear in the Council on Christmas Day, he was present at the 
time in London on Irish business, as we learn from Ludlow’s 
account of his interview with him in December. Possibly 
Fleetwood thought it decent not to be present, since his 
colleagues in the Council spent part of their Christmas 
sitting in careful attention to his landed interests in Eng- 
land. A petition which he had sent to them from Ireland 
in September, concerning some manors which he had ob- 
tained in Norfolk and Suffolk, and for which he said he had 
paid too much, was debated by Council on Christmas Day, 
and settled to Fleetwood’s advantage. 

There is no record, so far as we know, how Cromwell 
himself spent the day. He may have gone to Windsor, 
whither sometimes he made his Council follow him. If he 
stayed at Whitehall, he was probably dictating to Secretary 
Thurloe. There is a letter under Thurloe’s signature, dated 
“ Whitehall, December 25, 1655,” to Cromwell’s son Henry, 
the Major-General of the English army in Ireland, giving 
him the latest English news. The two men had been corre- 
sponding about the transportation of “a thousand Irish 
wenches,” whom Henry Cromwell was to seize and send to 
the newly won plantation at Jamaica. The great difficulty 
was the expense of their clothing. Henry was troubled in 
Ireland, like his father in England, by the Republican 
Anabaptists. Thurloe gossips to him about the “ Bedlam 
preaching” at Allhallows Church, in Thames Street, and 
about the disagreement of the godly divines in Cromwell's 
Committee for discussing the admission of “the Jewish 
nation” to enjoy freedom of trade and worship in England. 
The Majors-General were inclined to admit the Jews, for 
the sake of trade. Hugh Peters, as an Anglo-Israelite, had 
doubts “ whether they were really Jews.” 

A Royalist correspondent in Calais wrote to Secretary 
Nichols :—“ I hear from England that, while others enjoyed 
their Christmis with mirth and freedom, Cromwell doubled 
his guards of horse and foot, on either real or pretended 
fear of the Anabaptists.” The fear was probably real, if we 
may trust The Message of the Twelve. This quaint and 
lengthy “faithfull narrative” was compiled by twelve 
members, elexted from John Rogers's ‘Church Society,” to 
go to Cromwell at Whiteball, “ every one with his Bible in 
his hands,” and demand the release of their fierce pastor, 
whom the Protector was still oping in gaol, “a prisoner 
for the testimony of Jesus.” When the messengers, “ with 
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other dear saints of severall churches,” came to the door of 
the Council Chamber, the. keeper thrust them back, and 
told them “they must all go down again, and go through 
the Guard Chamber.” They refused, as they could see that 
Cromwell was in the Council Chamber, “ with many gentle- 
men of the Court-complexion. But the keeper answered, 
You must do it; I have order for it.” So they complied, 
“not the least resisting. But the main end, as we found 
afterwards, was to try whether we were sword-proof or no.” 
Cromwell’s “ Guards,” said they, “fell foully upon us with 
their swords and their halberds; struck at our Bibles, 
hands, and heads; fighting, slashing, and beating the poore 
Christians.” When they got “into the Chamber of 
Henry VIII.,” and complained of the ill-usage to “ bis 
Court sycophants,” one of these gentlemen answered, “ For 
— he knew, there might be a designe to murder some or 
er.” 

Fleetwood, by his recent marriage of Ireton’s widow, had 
become the Protector’s son-in-law. Another member of the 
Cromwellian dynasty by marriage, his niece’s husband— 
Colonel William Lockhart; one of the members for Scotland 
in the Barebones Parliament—applied to Secretary Thurloe, 
on Christmas Day, to luok after his landed interests in 
England. A heap of petitions from private persons was 
discussed in Council on the same day. Some were from 
distressed Cavalier noblemen, the Earl of Northampton 
being one. Clement Kinnersley, “ His Highness’ Ward- 
robe-Keeper at Whitehall and Windsor,” who seems to have 
been much out of pocket, applied for his arrears. The 
Council thought he deserved a salary of 6oo/. a year, and 
resolved “ that His Highness be desired to pass a patent 
under the Great Seal for the said salary.” 

. A great part of the Council’s time on Christmas Day was 

occupied with the granting of “ Augmentation” to the 
godly ministers who had preached down Christmas. It had 
been a great feature of Cromwell's policy since his defeat of 
the Presbyterian Scots at Worcester, and it was one main 
cause of the anger of the Barebones and the army “ Saints” 
against him, to reconcile the intruded Nonconformist 
incumbents, who were mostly Presbyterians, to his Govern- 
ment. It was to satisfy the scream of this party that he 
had issued, in the July of this year, his brutal Proclamation, 
ordering the ejection of all those sequestered clergy who 
had found their way back into their parishes—either by 
the favour of the patron or through suits of law against 
the Nonconformist intruder. Many of the best scholars, 
saints, and liberal theologians in England were ejected or re- 
ejected from their parishes by the Majors-General on the 
ground of this Proclamation. It was Cesar’s reply to a 
“Petition from Godly Ministers molested by Sequestred 
Ministers,” and he casuistically entitled it “A Proclama- 
tion for the Relief of Godly Ministers against suits and 
molestations by persons Sequestred, or not Approved ”— 
that is, who could not satisfy the inquisition of his bigoted 
and ignorant “'Tuess,” a “ Committee for the Approbation 
of Public Preachers.” 1t was aimed in at the lawyers 
as known friends to the clergy. “All Lawyers,” said the 
Faithful Scout for July 6, “ are excluded from pleading for 
Sequestred ministers.” The great lawyers were terrorized 
by Cromwell, as Ludlow has shown; nevertheless, they 
did not hide their sympathy with “the old clergy.” The 
lawyers elected Archbishop Usher as their preacher at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and his chaplain, Dean Bernard, at Gray’s 
Inn. St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, from which Anthony 
Faringdon was again ejected this year, was the Sunday 
resort of professional men, and known all over London as 
“the Scholars’ Church.” 

As Cromwell had rescued the tithes when they were 
threatened by the “ Blessed Act,” in the Barebones Parlia- 
ment, so he was in favour of increasing the endowment of 
“ godly and well-affected Public Preachers.” The Noncon- 
formist intruders were incessantly appealing to His Highness 
for the grant of an “augmentation.” When the petition 
was backed by the approval of his ‘‘ Committee for the Main- 
tenance of Ministers” it was always granted. His Council 
voted such “augmentations” almost daily by twos and 
threes ; but they celebrated the Christmas Day of 1655 by 
the extraordinary grant of between seventy and eighty of 
these augmentations. It is instructive to find that the 
were all given to intruded incumbents in the West, whi 
had been the scene of “ the late insurrection,” and was now 

dragooned into quiet by its Major-General Desborow. 
He told Cromwell in a letter from Gloucester, a few days 
after Christmas, that he “found nothinge done, either at 


Bristoll or in Glocestershipe, upon the Ordinances for eject- 
ing scandalous ministers. And the reason is for want of 
active Commissioners. Now the worke beinge of soe high a 
concernment, it were sad it should fall to the ground, which 
unavoydably it will doe in these partes without Your High- 
ness’ and the Counsell’s Order for an additionall number of 
Commissioners.” He wrote the same day to Thurloe, saying 
that there was “noe small discouragement of the well- 
affected,” and that he had prepared a list of namesof men from 
whom “a thorough worke might be expected.” The whole- 
sale batch of “augmentations” granted by the Council on 
Christmas Day to the godly preachers of “Nicholas in 
Bristol,” “ Martins in Sarum,” “ Jameses and Magdalens in. 
Taunton,” “ Peters,in Marlborough,” Cirencester, Tewkes- 
bury, and about seventy other places in the Western 
counties, had probably received Desborow’s commendation ; 
they were doubtless political bribes to the Nonconformist 
conscience for its local support of the Cromwellian Czesardom. 
A fawning letter to Cromwell from J. Wells, the intruded 
Nonconformist incumbent of Tewkesbury, in the Publick 
Intelligencer for December 24, seems to place this beyond 
doubt. “The Protecter,” says the Quaker Sewell, under 
the year 1655, “ hearkened too much to the flatteries of 
these teachers, who, being now entred into the possessions 
of the Episcopalians, exalted him as their Idol; and he, 
revering them as those who could strengthen his authority 
with the people, winked at the grievous persecution carried 
on at their instigation.” 

The only specimen of anti-Christmas literature published 
at this Christmastide, so far as we can discover, was the 
work of a fanatical Independent who had been intruded 
into the parish from which the learned and pious Anthony 
Faringdon had been ejected. Hezekiah Woodward, the 
Cromwellian Vicar of Bray, “near His Highness’s Castle 
of Windsor,” was scandalized at the failure of the surround- 
ing godly ministers to suppress the popular observation of 
Christmas. Woodward, like all the other Independents 
intruded upon the parishes as the State’s “ Public Preachers,” 
had “ gathered a congregation ” out of the parish, to which 
alone he ministered, and neglected the real congregation or 
parish. He describes the parishioners in his pamphlet as 
“ two-footed swine,” and as “‘ washed swine, who have nothing 
to plead for their Christianity but that they were baptized 
presently after they were born.” He refused to give them 
Holy Communion, saying “ Swine are not fit to sit at the 
Lord’s Table with Saints.” He refused even to baptize 
their children. These “ swine,” in his own and other 
Berkshire parishes, still persisted in observing Christmas 
Day. They flocked to the churches, and insisted that 
they should be opened. The godly ministers were much 
troubled at the perversity of “the sottish, brutish people,” 
who regarded neither the laws of the State nor of the 
Bible. They had a debate over the question. Some 
recommended that, as so many gathered together 
on the day, “it should be honoured a Sermon.” Other 
“reverend ministers” pointed out that this would be giving 
a sanction to the common people’s idolatry. A third party 
suggested that a compromise might be made. “ A good 
minister and godly man,” said they, “might so choose his 
text, and so handle it, as to throw out the observation of 
the day.” It was at last agreed that the solution of the 
difficult case of the Nonconformist conscience should be 
handed over to Hezekiah Woodward, who undertook to 
write a treatise upon it. So he issued an intolerant 
pamphlet with a prodigious title, which summarizes its 
argument and contents :—“ Christ-Mas-Day (1) The Old 
Heathen’s Feasting-day in honour of Saturn their God ; 
(2) The Papist’s Massing-day; (3) The Prophane Man's 
Ranting-day ; (4) The Superstitious Man’s ldol-day; (5) 
The Multitude’s Idle-day, whereon, because they can do 
nothing, they do worse than nothing; (6) Satan, that 
Adversaries Working-day ; (7) The True Christian’s Fast- 
ing-day.” This is not the whole of Woodward's title, but 
it is enough to indicate his line of attack. First, it is the 
duty of a godly minister to crush out “the name Christ- 
mas,” never to use it himself, and to correct all who make 
use of it. The godly minister must not wait until the 
season comes, but all the year round, in season 
and out of season, he “ought to teach his people that 
Christmas is not to be kept holy ; he ought to trouble them 
about it; he ought to beat them off from that observation, 
whereunto they will feel themselves driven by a Cursed 
Thing within them.” Even if godly ministers were to set 
up their own great sermon-idol on that day, though they 
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used the sermon to attack the day, they would do wrong; 
‘ for,” said he, “ would run with the multitude that 
keep holy-day. Hear how the People cry it up! It is 
certainly a day of their own : their sin is, that they like it 
so well. Were there anything of it, had it God's stamp 
upon it, how would the People abhor it.” “You will not 
find ten Godly persons now a dayes,” said Woodward, 
“maintaining the observation, either by their writing, 
preaching, or practice.” The keeping of Christmas had 
become a mark of the very publicans and sinners—a thing 
wicked in itself. Therefore it could not be made , even 
“supposing any of ws,” said he to his fellow Pharisees, “ did 
as devoutly serve God on that day, as devoutly as the most 
of the National Church do serve the Devil on that day.” 
The treatise of the Independent Vicar of Bray is full of 
attacks upon “the National Church.” This shows how 
absurd it is to say, as even so learned an Independent has 
just said (in a memoir of Noah Porter), that such vicars 
were “ejected from the Church of England,” at the Resto- 
ration, by the Act of Uniformity. They had never con- 
sidered themselves as within the National Church, but 
simply as the State’s established and endowed “Public 
Preachers,” which, indeed. was the legal title given them by 
the Rump “Commonwealth,” and continued to them by 
Cromwell after his destruction of the Commonwealth. 


JOURNALISM IN PARTIBUS. 
oo dispatch of an Opium Commission is a source of 


PD ery irritation to the taxpayer who will be 
upon to pay for it, it is certainly not less so to the 
Indian journalist who is required to edit its reports, and 
who finds his work sensibly heavier from the weight of so 
much additional matter on his columns. And for pure 
heaviness the witnesses before the Opium Commission have 
surely seldom or never had their equal. So that the present 
time may be said to be a particularly infelicitous one for the 
journalist in India. But still the life, until the first blush 
of novelty has worn off, is profoundly interesting. It is so 
different from Fleet Street, and yet again so like it. Picture 
the scene .as it presents itself to his eyes. A huge room, 
big enough to hold the whole ground plan of a suburban 
villa, with ceiling ten feet higher than any English room, 
in sole occupation of two desks, one table, two men, and a 
few bookeases full of books. The ceiling, by the way, is not 
a ceiling in our sense of the word, but is built of white- 
washed beams laid crosswise. The walls are whitewashed, 
the windows go down to the ground, and have wooden out- 
side blinds painted a dull green, to keep out the sun. Be- 
yond this a huge verandah, with heavy stone roof twenty 
feet high supported on stone pillars, the whole presenting 
the appearance—like so many Indian houses—of being 
built to stand a siege or repel an army. The two desks, 
with the two men at them, are placed far away from each 
other, in order to secure the maximum of air. If one man 
wants to hand a paper to another, he calls « servant, and 
sends it across the room in that way, thereby “conserving ” 
energy to an appreciable extent. The punkahs are down 
at present, for this is the “cold” weather—it is not unlike the 
English summer we left behind us in London in September— 
but doors and windows are all alike open and create at 
least four distinct draughts. The desks are covered with 
papers in wild confusion, just as in Fleet Street. The 
pigeon-holes are crowded with miscellaneous documents 
whieh the proprietor vainly attempts to arrange methodi- 
cally—which, again, is very like Fleet Street. Outside, 
from the verandah, nothing can be seen save roofs, roofs, 
roofs, all flat, with in some cases white-clothed natives 


oking, both are a little taciturn, and the 
Dak-Edition slowly comes into shape that the acca | 


ings of the Government which shapes their destinies. 
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Such is the scene by day. By night it is not much 
changed. Only the details are different. It is midnight, 
aud there are still telegrams to come in, speeches in 


Burmah, cataclysms in the Punjaub and the North-West 
Provinces ; and proofs, always proofs. For there is no end 
to proof-reading on an Indian newspaper. The readers are 
Eurasians, the compositors don't know English. If a 
mistake has once crept into the text, and it invariably does 
—several times, in fact—it is practicably ineradicable. 
Neither the angels in Heaven above nor the demons down 
under the sea can expel it. It is corrected again and 
in, but to no 

and heavy, and flavoured with from the lamps. 
Mosquitoes flit about you, and you try to kill them if you are 
energetic. A huge cockroach crosses the floor close by you. 
You rise hastily, and stamp upon it. This is the remains of 
the restless activity you bring with you from England. 
After a few months you will merely lift your feet from the 
ground, and place them on a chair; there is no armour 
against fate, nor resistance against numbers, and your creep- 
ing foes are legion in this strange land. Nor is your office 
safe from even larger game; for, from time to time, a rat 
scurries across the room while you are intent on proof-read- 
ing. Then telegrams begin to arrive, impossibly abbreviated 
in some places, and absurdly diffuse in others—for are not 
your correspondents paid by the word! Some of the sen- 
tences are literally unintelligible, and you have to rewrite 
them by inspiration—again as in Fleet Street. You punc- 
tuate them, cut them into paragraphs, put in the “ands” 
and the “ buts,” and try to give them some semblance of 
grammatical construction before consigning them to the 
printer’s reader. Then they come up piece by piece in proof 
horribly mutilated by the native compositor, are revised 
and returned again and again, while the long night drags 
on towards the dawn. At length all is finished, if there 
can be any finality in Indian proofs, and you rise with a 
yawn and struggle into an overcoat. As you go out into 
the grey night a thick white mist closes round you, and 
wraps you like a pall. You button your coat over your 
evening dress with a shiver, the first real shiver you have 
had since you landed in India, and stroll homeward. The 
streets look weird and eerie in their garment of clinging 
grey mist, and the street lamps glimmer feebly. 

If you had fancied that you had left fogs behind you in 
London, you are quickly undeceived. The familiar yellow 
species, indeed, is absent, but the white remains. Under 
the portico of your office you will find the wooden beds on 
which your printers are at rest, and all along the pavement 
lie row on row of white, corpse-like figures, wrapped each 
apparently in his grave-clothes, asleep. Most of them are 
deadly still; but one or two toss to and fro, and the white 
mist wraps all alike. It can hardly be a wholesome place 
of repese. There is not a vehicle in sight, and you stroll 
wearily along the pavements, stepping over a sleeping figure 
at intervals, and wondering vaguely whether you will be 
able to find where you live in the fog, and whether, in your 
then state of fatigue, it would not be simpler for you, too, 
to lie down upon the stones of the pavement, or under the 
sheltering portico of a shop, and sleep as these people sleep. 
But a vague horror of bats and beetles and other creeping 
things with which, together with the heathen, the books of 
our childhood le the Indian Empire, restrains you, and 
as you walk in cold damp air your senses grow more 
awake, and are keener to receive impressions. The horror 
and the ness of these sleeping figures give way to 
a feeling of interest, of amusement even. It is not quite 
like the Arabian Nights, all light and warmth and colour; 
but it is supremely interesting, and you find yourself 
wondering whether in England, as time goes on and - 
lation increases and the workman finds home living further 
and further from his work, he, too, will not insist on 
putting out his bed on the pavement of Cheapside or the 
Strand under the shelter of the shop-awnings, and decline 
to be “ moved on” by the energy of the Metropolitan Police, 
It appears to solve the problem of rents for the working 
man in a way that no other scheme has ever done. Pre- 
sently a belated “ gharrie,” a vehicle which, with its wooden 
blinds in place of windows, combines about equally the 
horrors of a London growler and > pee receives you 
into its cavernous receptacle. The driver knows no English, 
you know no Hindustani, and the native name of your street 
differs wholly from the English one. Moreover, your house 
has a number, and you have forgotten its Hindustani equiva- 
lent. Finally, you arrange by signs to direct the driver 
with your stick, and thus slowly, and with infinite jolting 
and rattling, you make your way to yow boarding-house, 
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save the “crackle” of proofs as they are 
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You give your driver a rupee because you have no other 
coin. It is about double his lawful fare, but he curses you 
in an unknown tongue, till you dismiss him with your only 
Hindustani phrase, “ Jehannum ja,o,” of which the transla- 
tion shall not sully the pages of this Review. 

The lamp is burning in your bedroom as you enter— 
lamps burn all night in India—and your “ bearer” rises 
from his sleep on the floor outside the door as you approach. 
You sink lazily into an easy-chair, and he proceeds to 
remove your boots, your socks, and your clothes generally. 
It is like a return to childhood when your nurse undressed 
you before putting you to sleep. Your bed looms large but 
inviting in the centre of the room, looking, under the great 
square mosquito curtain, like, some meat-safe turned 
miraculously white, a “ leprous meat-safe,” in fact, to parody 
a certain poet of the decadence. Your “ bearer” raises one 
side of the curtain and you crawlin. The light is turned 
down, he performs his salaam, and you sink into sleep. In 
the hot weather this part of the programme will be less 
agreeable. The air will be stifling, and you will lie and toss 
till morning, instead of attaining your well-earned peace. 
Even the punkah will “punk” in vain, as a missionary 
during his novitiate was once heard to fretfully murmur, 
and if you sleep at all, it will only be while the man who 
pulls the punkah wakes. For, by the law of compensation, 
if not from mere discomfort, the moment he dozes and the 
punkah stops you wake up. However, the day of these 
oes is not yet, and sufficient for the day is the evil 

ereof. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


HE task which Signor Crispi has courageously under- 
taken is difficult, but by no means insuperable. The 
finances of Italy are in a bad way, and they must be re- 
stored to order if the country is to hold her place in the 
comity of nations. But they were in a far worse plight for 
several years after the warof 1859. Signor Crispi may find 
it ible to effect a considerable reduction in the army 
and the navy budget; but he will still have to keep up a 
large naval and military expenditure. For all that, we 
are persuaded that he can restore order in the finances 
if he has stipulated for a free hand, if he is loyally 
supported by his colleagues, and, above all, if he looks 
for support to all that is good in the population of Italy. 
A very large saving can be effected in the Public Works ex- 
nditure. That expenditure has been utterly extravagant, 
badly planned, inefficiently applied, and the first thing the 
new Government ought to do is to cut it down ruthlessly. 
When M. de Freycinet’s programme caused disorder in the 
French finances some years ago, the French Government did 
not hesitate to stop the programme, and to throw upon the 
t railway Companies most of the burden which the 
State previously had contemplated undertaking. If Signor 
Crispi follows the example of France, the enemies of Italy 
will be surprised to find before very long what an improve- 
ment he will be able to effect in the credit of his country. 
Signor Crispi can also effect a large saving in the adminis- 
trative services. Perhaps our readers will recollect that 
his last Ministry fell on a pro to reduce largely 
the provincial administrations. © representatives of the 
provinces and the banks combined against him, and he 
was ejected from office. Experience since has shown that 
he was right, and that his opponents were wrong; and 
if he has the courage now to — to the real public 
from the corrupt politicians, he will be able to carry out 
a very material economy. co ea Crispi ought likewise 
to deal vigorously with the banking question. The scandals 
of the past twelve months have made known to all the 
world how the banks were at the bottom of most of the 
mischief that has been done. They were used as means of 
corruption, and through them it became possible to 
on the maladministration which has brought Italy to her 
present ~~ When last in office, it was known that the 
present Prime Minister intended dealing in a high-handed 
way with the banks, and it was their combination with 
the “ Local” interests that overthrew him. The recent 
scandals have weakened the banks. It is impossible that 


make a great change in the economic condition of the 


banking system is absolutely essential in these modern da: 
to the prosperity of a country, and that the Italian 

are amongst the worst in the whole of E . Every- 
thing seems to show that the respectable part of the Italian 
population is at length alive to the necessity for taking the 
matter in hand, and that it will support the Government if 
the Government acts promptly and boldly. Much of the 
difficulties of the State arise out of the wild speculation in 
houses and lands that was fostered by the banks some years 
ago. The banks at present have lost a very large part of 
their capital, or, if it is not actually lost, it is at all events so 
locked up as to be entirely unavailable. There ought to be 
a complete and a quick liquidation, so as to enable the 
banks to render the services to trade and agriculture for 
which they were founded When all this is done Signor 
Crispi will require to reform the local administrations. But 
that will have to wait until the credit of the State is 
restored and the banks are able to work freely once more. 
It is unn , therefore, to dwell upon what ought to 
be done with the local authorities. 

All through the week money has been in very strong 
demand. The Continental withdrawals of gold continue ; 
there is more employment for money in the provinces since 
the resumption of work by the coal-miners ; and the million 
and a half of six months India Council bills have had to be 
paid for. A good business has been done by the Bank of 
England in loans at 3} per cent., and in the open market 
the rate has been sometimes as high as 3} per cent. The 
discount rate has somewhat risen, but is still hardly 2) per 
cent. As soon as the new year sets in, it is expected that 
money will become both plentiful and cheap. 

The Report of the United States Secretary of the 
Treasury estimates the deficit for the current financial year 
at 28 million dollurs, or a little over 54 millions sterling. 
The Secretary recommends that Congress should authorize 
the Government to borrow 200 million dollars, or 40 
millions sterling, at 3 percent. He thinks that the loan 
could be placed at home without the intervention of bankers. 
The loan, he adds, ought to be for a short term of years. 
It will be seen that the American Government does not 
contemplate borrowing abroad. Indeed, it is certain that 
it can raise the money much more cheaply and advan- 
tageously at home than in Europe. But, although the 
Secretary is of opinion that the worst of the crisis is now 
over, he fears that there will be a deficit next year—that is, 
in the year beginning with July next—and, therefore, he 
fixes the amount to be borrowed at 40 millions sterling, 
which is about double what has hitherto been thought 
probable. It is likely, of course, that the whole amount 
will not be needed. 

The India Council again offered for tender, on Wednes- 
day, } lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers ; 
but there were no allotments, only a very small amount 
having been applied for, and the price having been below 
the minimum fixed by the Council. As the Bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of State for India to borrow in this 
market has now been passed by both Houses of Parliament, 
it is expected that a fresh loan will be raised early next 
month. The demand for silver for India continues exceed- 
ingly large, and the price rose on Wednesday to 32,%¢. per 
ounce, but fell again on Thursday to 32}d. There is much 
speculation in the City as to the cause of the continued 
large shipments. The general opinion is that it is purely 
speculative; that the natives are expecting a heavy duty 
to be imposed upon the metal; that they calculate that this 
will raise the price very considerably ; and that they are 
supplying themselves ly, therefore, in the hope of 
selling at a profit. But there are those who fear that the 
native mints are coining largely. 

The Committee appointed to investigate the affairs of 
the Industrial aad General Trust has issued its report. It 
will be in the recollection of our readers that the assets were 
of the nominal value of about 3} millions, and that the 
Directors in their proposal to reconstruct estimated that 
there had been a loss of about 803,000/. The Commitiee 
report, on the contrary, that the loss has been as much as 
1,626,000/. They propose, therefore, that the capital shall 
be cut down from 2} millions to a little over 833,000/., and 
that the Preferred and Deferred shares be consolidated into 
one Stock, with equal rights as to capital and income. 

Business u the Stock Exchange has been very in- 
active all through the week, owing to the near of 
the Christmas holidays. ‘The Stock Exchange will be closed 
to-day as well as on Monday and Tuesday, and therefore 


| 
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they can repeat now what they did a few years ago; and if | f 
Signor Crispi has the courage and niall which he 
had then, and proceeds vigorously, he will very soon j 
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few have cared to enter into new engagements. At the 
same time, idering all the circumstances, markets have 


expected that the improvemen 
after Christmas. Even in the United States, although 
prices fell heavily early in the week, there has since been a 
decided recovery, largely because of the good dividends 
declared by the Vanderbilt Railway Companies, and to a 
considerable extent likewise in consequence of the Secretary 
of the Treasury's report, which is considered favourable. The 

tine House of Representatives has confirmed the 
settlement of the debt agreed upon between the Govern- 
ment and the Rothschild Committee, and the Senate is 
expected to do the same almost immediately. But the news 
from Brazil continues very unfavourable. On the Continent 
the Bourses are very quiet, partly owing to the near approach 
of the end of the year, and partly because of the proposed 
breach of faith by Greece and the difficulties of Italy and 


Spain. 


There is little change in the best classes of securities ; 
but Indian Sterling Threes closed on Thursday at 983, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 3 ; Canadian 
Three and a Half per Cents closed at 103}, a fall of }; and 
South Australian Three and a Halfs closed at 92}, also a 
fall of }. Inthe Home Railway market prices generally 
are lower. London and North-Western closed on Thursday 
at 164%, a fall compared with the ing Thursday of 3 ; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire closed at 104}, a fall of 4; Great 
Eastern closed at 75, a fall of #; and South-Western 
Undivided closed at 186, a fall 2. In the American 
department there has been a considerable downward 
movement. Beginning with the speculative securities— 
which are entirely unsuited to the investor—we find that 
Union Pacific shares closed on Thursday at 20%, a fal] com- 
with Thursday of 14; Northern Pacific 

referred c] at 21, a fall of 12; and Atchison Ordinary 
closed at 18,a fallof 2}. Passing next to the stocks on 
which dividends are sometimes paid, and sometimes not, 
we find that Louisville and Nashville closed on Thursday 
at 50}, a fall of 1 compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day, while Milwaukee closed at , a fall of as much 
as 4. Coming next to the regular dividend-paying shares, 
we find that Illinois Central closed at 94, a fall of 2; 
that New York Central closed at 103, likewise a fall 
of 2; and that Lake Shore closed at 1264, a fall of 2}. The 
more speculative bonds are likewise lower. Thus Erie 
Second Mortgage closed on Thursday at 78}, a fall of 14 
compared with the preceding Thursday ; and Atchison Gold 
Mortgage Fours closed at 71, a fall of 4. Argentine secu- 
rities are a little lower. The Fives of 1886 closed on Thurs- 
day at 664, a fall com with the preceding Thursday of 
4; and the Funding loan closed at 70}, likewise a full of 4. 
Argentine railway stocks, too, are lower. Great Southern 
Ordinary closed at 104-6, a fall of 2. Inter-Bourse securi- 
ties are somewhat down. Italian closed on Thursday at 
813, a fall of 1 compared with the preceding Thursday ; but 
Greek bonds of 1881 closed at 314, a rise of as much as 1}. 


TAKE YOUR OATH OF IT? 


io every decently equipped man had bis own oath; 
and they were at their best in no wise more inno- 
cent, though often more ingenious, than “Dot my i's!” — 
recommended to the young person of Girton and else- 
where—or “ Debit and credit!” which last may be a stock- 
jobber’s swear, for all we know. It sounds less fineable 
than “ Bones-a-dod, man!” Alderman Curtis's cry in the 
Life and Death of Capt. Thos. Stucley. One dimly remem- 
bers some similar American joke, too, about the timely 
shouting of the name of Eudamidas, brother of some mythic 
pe eee a But this is not the way to escape a serious 
subject, or statute in such case made and provided. 

We know that Autolycus outdid all other men in thievery 
and skill in swearing, and therefore did Ulysses go to Par- 
nassus his vigorous style!—to see Autolycus 
and the sons Autolycus, the noble father of the 
mother of the wily Ulysses. What the terrible swearing 
in Flanders was may conveniently be seen in the fifty-third 
chapter of Roderick Random, for which Smollett (of all mealy- 


mouthed people) apologized in his preface thereto. And if 
the Spani has ey voice in forming this lavish low 
language of the Low Countries, a very fine list of some 
seventy round oaths of theirs in those days is still extant 
in Brantéme. Nathless is it now maintained, by those 
who know, that the best of swearing is to be learnt of 
your Californian mule-driver, by reason of the extra local 
cussedness of that hybrid. 

But, as one was saying, the oath was the man; and the 
nice conduct of a clouded cane was mere jessamy knack 
compared to the fluent easy rapping of your oath. We 
might take our stand upon this ground, and tell bad stories 
of the oaths of kings. Our Norman Henry II, throughout 
an uncomplimentary old Life of Thomas a Becket, swears 
his great oath, “ Per oculos Dei.” Poor St. Louis of 
France held off swearing—swore off, if it be more topical 
—as far as he could, and when it was enough to make 
a saint swear he could only get out “ En nom de Mi!” or, 
as the Chronicle of St. Denis has it, “Au nom de Moy!” 
and what relief was there in that? There must have been 
some, however; and indeed, well considered, it is not too far 
off “Oh, Lud!” if it be hunted through Louis, Ludovicus, 
Ludwig, and King Lud. And these expletives of the hin- 
dered will, when they rise to the tongue and burst from the 
mouth, without any instant aid or confab of the brain, are 
mainly mere “reflex action,” as the jargon goes, of the 
“ involuntary muscular” nature, although Darwin did omit 
this great safety-valve from his Expression of the Emotions. 
It used to be told of Fuseli that, seeing his wife one day in 
a terrible taking, he said in a tone of advice, “Swear, my 
dear ; swear heartily; you don’t know how ‘twill relieve 
you.” “ Dicers’ oaths,” as any calm observer may ascertain, 
are indispensable expletives of pent-up excitation, failing 
which the motionless gamester ought to burst. “ In came 
I with a lurching cast, and made them all swear round 
again, but such gunpowder oaths they were, that I wonder 
how the ceiling held er,” is the way Middleton put it 
in The Black Book, about 1604. It takes a Lotos-eater to 
swear an oath and keep it, with an equal] mind. 

Saint Louis [X's companion in arms, the Comte de 
Soissons, swore par la quoife Dieu, and a lot of misdirected 
ingenuity has been wasted in failures to explain him. But 
as this particular blasphemer was crusading in Egypt at 
the time, and as the word coif here is in all probability 
the Arabic keffiyeh, it may be left for some learned Arabizer 
some day to run down the origin of the phrase. The ex- 
pounding from the covering of the ciborium is only partially 
in another direction; and a scurvy reading of creffe for 
quoife may be disregarded. The knight without fear or 
reproach had a common form which he used to shout out— 
Feste Dieu Bayard !—which sounds no bit the better sense 
than “ ’Od’s plutter hur nails!” but one discerns an emenda- 
tion here which might be put as, Please to observe the 
letter F in this last oath’s pronounced like T. Like the 
Gascon “Cap de Bious!” But “Feston Diene!” is in 
Rabelais (iv. ch. 16). 

Astupidold rhymeabout French kings’ oaths gave “ Pasque- 
Dieu” to Louis XI, “ Bon Jour-Dieu” to Charles VIII, 
* Le diable m’emporte ! ” (into which some put a ne), or “ Par 
le Jour-Dieu,” to Louis XII; and to Francis I, “ Foy de 
gentilhomme ”—more an asseveration than an oath; a 
variant of which has been heard in the mouth of a sur- 
vivor of two or three generations ago, as “’Pon-my- 
word-an’-honour-an’-credit-an’-word-an’-honour.” Henri V’s 
“Ventre Saint Gris” has, without a syllable of excuse, been 
applied to St. Francis, because of his Grey Friars, but 
Marot used the oath in his poems, and “bon gré Sainct 
Gris” is earlier in Nicole de la Chesnaye’s Moralité. No 
one has wanted to explain Ventrebleu or Vertubleu (Epi- 
stemon even swears “ Verd et bleu” in Rabelais, iii. ch. 17) or 
Vertu-sang-bieu on a similar colourable pretext. There is 
a remarkable expression in the Paston Letters of 1450, 
being fifty-seven years before La Chesnaye’s piece :—* By 
Blackbeard or Whytebeard, that ys to say by God or the 
Devyll,” which might give some clue to this Saint Gris. 
Of course, there was also “ Ventre Saint Jacques,” and 
Philippe-Auguste swore in the thirteenth century, “ par les 
os, le bras, la lance Saint-Jacques,” but that name could be 
run back into times far behind canonization. “Sang Sainct 
Gris” was also an oath (Rab. iv. ch. 9) which should be 
bracketed with “ par le saint Sang breguoy ” and “ Palsam- 
bleu,” which Jast Charles 1X used en toutes lettres; and if 
we harden the @ in this last Gris into a C, the truth flashes 
out, even without adding a ¢. The oath par Saint Crist 
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occurs more than once in the thirteenth-century Huon de 
Bordeaux, and par Saint Gris is in Rabelais (v. ch. 28). 
This is now being debated in Notes and Queries, The still 
ordinary “Sapristi!” need not be omitted here. 

A curious compromise was Vertu-chou, cut-down even 
into "tu-chou, alongside of which lived on its original ’tu- 
Dieu, which Littré—never well seen in bad language— 
absurdly called a euphemism for tue Dieu. Vertu-guoy 
was an odd variant, of which the growth (or decay) is 
clearer when put to Parguieu, Pargué, Parguienne, ard 
Pargoi; and Ventre guoy is in some editions of Rabelais 
(iii. ch. 12). All together go Pardi, Pardienne, Pardigues, 
Pardille; and Parbieu was a step towards Parbleu. Pardieu 
even became per diem, because (but ‘twas pedantry) of 
“ Per diem sol non uret te” in a psalm. 

A long list might be made of corrupt and sophisticate 
English oaths, plain enough though still to the practised 
eye. Gad’sookers, ‘zookers, ’ad’soocks’ and ‘odso; ’ad’slife 
and ’slife; ’ad’sbud and ’od’splutter, with the still extant 
in Ireland, Bludanowns; ’ad’sheart and ’ad’sheartikins; 
cuds (1622), and coad's nigs (1607). “ Sfoot,” says the 
Captain in The Pheenix, “1 ha’ sworn all heaven over and 
over!” where “heaven” was, of course, printed only to 
satisfy the Act of Parliament. But there was a Celtic oath 
by heavens, earth, and sea, which must have been intended 
to bar escapements. The oath of the heroes in the Welsh 
legends—“ Yrof i 2 Duw, Between me and God ”—reminds 
of an ancient Japanese custom of swearing to a god, 
not by him; but “I vow to Ged” was not uncommon here 
in the last century. “I gad!” was Dryden’s oath—Bayes's, 
in The Rehearsal—where “1” is a corrosion of “ by,” some- 
what as the milder-lipped will still say “My Jove!”; to 
which might be tacked on “‘ Dash my buttons!” “ Dang his 
buttons !” and “ Dang his wig!” all long descended to the 
peasantry andsuch. ‘The vulgar Irish “ Begandies!” might 
come in here. 

In Bretagne especially one may often hear nowadays 
from the women--and indeed from Basque women too— 
“Eh Dame, oui,” or “Oh Dame, non.” There is also an 
exclamation in the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, “Tredame!” 
which seems to have chiefly belonged to the same sex. One 
of course at the first flush puts these down to Notre-Dame, 
as Littré did “'Tredame ” ; but nothing is less clear, and in 
thirteenth-century chansons “‘ Nomeni Dame” is indubitably 
a form of “in nomine Domini,” in the name of the Lord, 
not of our Lady. “Ne placet Dame Deu,” in Ronceraux 
(same period), is an even stronger instance, and in Berthe 
aux Grands Pieds the point is put beyond doubt by “ Dame 
Dieu qui en croi fu pour nous estendus.” Dame Dé is also 
found. Dam, Damp, Dan, Dant, Dans, Dannes, Danz, 
Dom, and Don were (or are) other dilapidations of Dominus. 
So that the ’tre of 'treDame should by analogies be for 
ventre, not notre. Villon’s Brelore is said to be the English 
“by our Lord.” 

it is another and an even stranger category that belonged 
to our Lady as Mére de Dieu, in “par la Merdé,” Mer 
digues, and Merdugues, which Cotgrave called rusticall 
oaths or interjections; and he erroneously explained the 
first as for “ Mort Dieu” (but that was “par la Mortbieu,” 
or Mordienne), although he was right as to the others. We 
have just had Dame Dé, and it and Merdé have a com- 
panion, and another proof, in Joan of Arc’s calling herself 
“La fille Dé.” Panurge swore in the patois of Poitou “ pe 
le quaudé, par le corps Dieu” (Rab. iii. ch. 36). 


THE DROUGHT OF 1893. 


T was not surprising that the remarkable spring and 

summer of 1893 should have formed the principal sub- 
ject of discussion at the first winter meeting of the Royal 
Meteorological Society. Before an eager assemblage, Mr. 
Fred, J. Brodie read a paper on the period of four months 
when, in Virgilian language, the earth yawned with 
drought. It was a proof of the youthfulness of meteoro- 
logical science that, though Mr. Brodie’s paper bristled 
with facts concerning the drought, collected from the re- 
cords of the principal meteorological stations of the United 
Kingdom, there was only one weather sage who ventured 
to suggest a cause for the extraordi atmospherical 
conditions we have lately experienced. “the opined that a 
likely cause was the presence of an abnormal quantity of 
icebergs in the southern oceans, But, with the caution 


characteristic of the proceedings of the learned Societies, 
no further suggestion as to how the icebergs operated on 
the mechanism of the weather was forthcoming save the 
very general statement that the prevalence of an ab- 
normal quantity of ice must have caused great changes of 
pressure. The Society, in fact, frankly confessed its ignor- 
ance of the causes which tend to produce and feed those 
vast anticyclonic systems which with short intermissions 
of cyclonic weather prevailed throughout the four months 
of “absolute” and “ partial” drought. There was a vague- 
ness in its ideas concerning the methods to ba adopted 
towards obtaining a clearer insight into such phenomena. 
Mr. Symons took a sanguine view of the difficulties to 
be overcome, and suggested that, if any one could be 
found to devote a year to supplementing Mr. Brodie’x 
work by collecting records of the period in all parts of 
the world, the secret cause of droughts might be revealed. 
Others called upon youthful aspirants to fame to devote a 
lifetime to dea research. But after facts of barometric 
pressure, temperature, insolation, and rainfall relative to 
the dry period have been collected throughout the world, 
there is still a difficulty. The records of meteorological 
conditions extend back comparatively a few years, and there 
is no historical basis of comparison. As such phenomena 
as the drought of 1893 would seem to occur only at con- 
siderable intervals, it may be that such an inquiry would 
extend into centuries, during which the facts relative to 
periodic droughts have been patiently recorded. 

There is one point concerning the drought which seems 
to us worthy of attention. Can we doubt that periodic 
great droughts play a beneficial part in the economies of 
nature, though they are immediately disastrous to the 
interests of agriculture? For instance, the recent dry 
period was accompanied by a superabundance of sunshine 
which was without recorded precedent. At one station, in 
June, the mean reached the high figure of 11°5 hours per 
day. The investigations of modern science are daily giving 
fresh proofs of the hygienic value of direct sunshine oa the 
human frame. The blue-violet rays of higher refrangibility 
are inimical to those low but formidable forms of life that 
we call the microbes of disease. It seems evident from the 
latest researches, that where the direct rays of the sun fall 
it is impossible for germ life to exist. At least in one 
sense, therefore, we may look upon the drought of 1893 as 
not a deprivation, but as an indulgence. 


A STRANGE CASE. 


§ ee columns are not ordinarily a vehicle for news. 
But influenza is an excuse for any eccentricity, and for 
this once we are going to impart to our readers, under all 
reserves and without any guarantee of good faith, a very ex- 
traordinary piece of “ intelligence.” 

* It seems that a young man recently consulted one of the 
leading brain specialists in London about a curious nervous 
affection, the result of the fashionable pest. He was, he 
said, employed by one of our Gladstonian contemporaries to 
write “smart” personalities about speakers in Parliament. 
Some weeks ago he was attacked by the influenza, and 
since that time he had been labouring under an amazing 
disease. Whenever he tried to “touch up” in his articles 
one of the other side he found himself writing about 
members of his own party—so that the most brilliantly 
offensive abuse of Balfour or Chamberlain recoiled like a 
boomerang upon Mr. Gladstone or Sir William Harcourt. 

“Take this, for instance,” he went on, and, producing a 
note-book from his pocket, he began reading extracts from 
recent unpublished works of his :— 

‘So far, things had gone smoothly enough,—far too 
smoothly for Sir William Harcourt. As soon as they saw 
that lumbering form struggle to its feet, Tory members 
knew what to expect. Out came the usual string of pre- 
tentious and patronizing platitudes mingled with the due 
number of offensive misrepresentations, and Sir William 
had not been speaking for five minutes before his party 


wished him and his mouthing vacuities at Jericho—or 
Sandringham.’ 
“ Then, again, listen to this ” :— 


‘Mr. Asquith is essentially unaristocrat'c, This appears 
from his walk, his voice, his attitudes, his gestures. Pre- 
eminently does it come out in his clothes. Whether it be 
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to emphasize his difference from Mr. Chamberlain in all 
respects—for hostility to that gentleman is his ruling 
political passion—or merely that his tailor is incompetent, 
it remains true that Mr. Asquith’s coat and trousers always 
look like “ misfits” picked up cheap.’ 

“ T hardly like to shew you what I have written about our 
Revered Leader,” he added, “but I suppose one must tell 
one’s doctor the whole truth,” and in awe-struck tones he 
read as follows :— 

‘Then the Grand Old Maniac rose. It is most curious 
how the expression of Mr. Gladstone’s face has recently 
changed. Itis not that he has aged much—some things 
defy decay. Nor is it that wild look which was always 
there, though it has become emphasized of late. It is much 
more than this. A maniacal arrogance now gleams from 
those darkling eyes set in a face of corpse-like or, and 
seems to have permeated every physical as well as every 
moral and intellectual fibre of his nature.’ 


The poor fellow was quite overcome after reading these 
almost blasphemous extracts. What the doctor prescribed 
we do not know. We should be inclined to recommend 
complete and permanent rest from all journalistic labours. 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


HIS year the 7rinwmmus, the only play of Plautus 
which is performed at Westminster, brings the cycle 
of four plays to a close—to begin again, we hope, next year 
with the Andria of Terence. It is unlucky that Plautus is 
not represented by a rather more vigorous play; for in 
the Zrinwmmus the audience find it difficult to realize 
that superiority of the earlier over the later dramatist in 
respect of vis comica with which he is credited by ancient 
critics. Of course the blot on the 7rinwmmues is the tedious 
first act, in which Megaronides reproaches Callicles with 
his supposed treachery to his absent friend, and Callicles, 
in self-defence, tells the secret of the buried treasure. Yet 
the act is necessary to explain the action of the rest of the 
play; and we could not while listening to it the other 
night pick out any lines which could have been omitted 
without loss. We believe that, in the extensive “cuts” 
which have been made in the Westminster acting editions 
_ during the last few years, it has been found harder to 
operate on the 7rinwmmus than on any of the three plays 
of Terence, which seems to show that Plautus had more 
skill in stage-construction, if Terence was the more elegant 
writer of tirades. 

The first act once over, the play went merrily to the 
end, and the acting was good throughout. Among the 
i @ which have been cut out is the extraordinary 
yrical monologue at the beginning ef Act ii., in which 
Lysiteles moralizes on the evils of dissipation; and though 
its disappearance on the whole is not to be regretted, the 
change does away somewhat with the sharp contrast between 
the spendthrift Lesbonicus and his rather priggish friend. 
Both the young men’s parts were well acted, the Lysiteles of 
Mr. Fisher being especially good. The four old men of the 
play are all too much alike ; there is none of the delightful 
give and take which we get in the Adelphi between the two 
brothers; in fact, one feels that, if the cireumstances were 
duly altered, each would do just what the other does. Of 
these four characters, the Charmides of Mr. Harwood was 
the most pleasing. It is true that the part is the best of 
the four, for Charmides shares with the Sycophant by far 
the best scene in the play—the scene where the Sycophant, 
sent to personate a messenger from Charmides, meets 
Charmides himself at his own door, of course not knowing 
him. This scene was excellently played both by Mr. 
Harwood and by Mr. Waters. The Sycophant of the latter 
was admirable. Make-up, gesture, and elocution were 
equally good, and Mr. Waters has far more command 
of facial expression than is common with young actors. 
We do not think we have seen a better perform- 
ance at Westminster than this for some dozen years. 
Mr. Mayne, as the slave Stasimus, deserves a good 
word. ‘The part is more thankless than that of any other 
leading slave in the Westminster cycle, but Mr. Mayne 

no pains to make it effective, and his performance, 


h rather laboured, was meritorious. The drunken 
scene, however, should have gone off more briskly. The 
high standard of the acting all round is the more creditable 


because, as there was no play last year, every actor, with 
one exception, so far as our memory serves us, was new to 
the stage. 

The prologue gracefully refers to the death of the Duke 
of Clarence, on account of which there was no performance 
last year, and to the Duke of York’s marriage. Winchester 
is congratulated on its quingentenary, and the prologue 
closes with a lament for Old Westminsters who have died 
since the last play, the most notable of whom are Lord 
Ebury and Mr. C. G. Lane, who was distinguished alike 
with the bat and the oar. 

The epilogue is written not less brightly than usual, and, 
as usual, it deals with the chief political and social events of 
the year, much as Mr. Brookfield deals with theatrical affairs 
in Under the Clock. The old men of the play are mostly 
turned into politicians of different parties. Lesbonicus is a 
miner on strike, Charmides an exhibitor at Chicago, Lysi- 
teles a yachtsman, and so on; while the Sycophant, as “a 
man from Blankley’s,” offers to conduct the whole party to 
Chicago, and finally gets up a company for demolishing that 
monument of American industry, and bolts to Argentina 
with the capital. Merely to read the lines, good as they 
are, can give one no idea of the effect of a Westminster 
epilogue on the stage. What can be more delightfully in- 
congruous than to hear a street newsvendor bawling “ Al} 
the winners! ’orrible tragedy!” in Latin elegiacs, or to 
have the cant of the Aborigines’ Protection Society done into 
a couplet thus :— 

Nosne nigrum fratrem fratres permittimus albi 
Calcari a Rhodis vulturiisque suis ? 


The Harness belt, Local Option, Parish Councils, the 
war with Lobengula, and countless topics more, all have 
their turn, and all are neatly dealt with. There is a happy 
couplet on the reception of the Russian sailors in Paris :— 

Sauromata infelix, ni qua vincla aspera rumpas, 
Pendebit collo plurima Galla tuo. 
The Sycophant produces among his baggage for the journey 
a Kodak, with the explanation, “Tu premis umbonem, 
cetera nos facimus.” When a portly Lobengula is led on, 
Lysiteles exclaims :— 
Cannibalem expende hunc ; quot libras in duce tanto 
Invenies! 
and the captive monarch, who, by the way, is about to per- 
form at the Aquarium, is addressed, with the usual pleasing 
uncertainty about quantities :— 
Lobengula miser (seu forte Lobengula mavis 
Audire). 
The flight of the Sycophant, already referred to, brings an 
excellent performance to a merry end. 


THE THEATRES—WULFF'S CIRCUS. 


Pes holiday season may be said to have begun with the 
series of matinée performances instituted by Mr. 
Comyns Carr at the Comedy Theatre, in addition to the 
evening and Saturday afternoon representations of Sowing 
the Wind. The afternoon p: e is made up of two 
items, both of them meant for youthful audiences, though 
there is much in both calculated to amuse an older genera- 
tion. Mr. Robert Buchanan has made a welcome departure 
from his usual style in preparing The Piper of Hamelin, a 
mixed version of the legend most familiar to us through 
the poem by Browning, to which, including the incident of 
the lame child, the adapter has adhered pretty faithfully, 
the finish, of course, being a happy one, as the Piper calls 
back the children, and leaves Conrad and Liza, if not with 
such an orthodox thing as a blessing, at least with an 
apparently sincere expression of goodwill. This story is 
told with suitable directness and simplicity, Mr. F. W. 
Allwood’s music is particularly well adapted to the children’s 
voices, and the mounting and costumes are extremely 
tasteful. Mr. Frank Wyatt was a sprightly Piper, and 
Miss Lena Ashwell an engaging Liza. A word of praise 
must be given to the intelligent and expressive render- 
ing of the lame child by Miss Gladys Dorée. Mr. F. C. 
Burnand’s Sandford and Merton does not come to us as 
an absolute novelty. With lightly humorous music by 
Mr. Edward Solomon, the absurdities of Tommy, Harry, 
Mr. Barlow, Sambo, and Mme. Aurélie are palatable 
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enough—though one or two little points might have been 
omitted with advantage in an entertainment meant largely, 
ifnet exclusively, for children. It is needless to say that no 
serious attempt has been made to keep up, or even in any 
true sense to burlesque, the original characters. It is 
simply a well-maintained piece of rather boisterous fun, 
not the least effective piece of drollery in which is the more 
or less French duet between Mr. Lionel Brough as Barlow, 
and Mme. Ada Dorée as Mme. Aurélie. Altogether, it 
makes a capital entertainment for children. 


From Mr. Heinemann we have received a copy of 
Mr. Pinero’s Sweet Lavender, and from Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews & John Lane a clearly and handsomely 
printed volume, Lady Windermere’s Fan: a Play about 
a Good Woman, by Mr. Oscar Wilde. The former work 
is prefaced by the inevitable introductory notice by Mr. 
Malcolm Salaman, whose services as chorus must from 
time to time have proved valuable beyond price to Mr. 
Pinero. The author's verbal neatness makes the work 
fairly entertaining reading, except, for instance, in the 
case of the drunken utterances of Dick Phenyl; but the 
most interesting feature in the present publication is 
the opportunity it affords of noting the points of difference 
and of similarity between Sweet Lavender and Mr. Grundy’s 
play, Sowing the Wind, now running at the Comedy 
Theatre. In this here is, and can be, no question of 
plagiarism, though Mr. Grundy has recently, with the utmost 
frankness, admitted that the two stories are almost 
identical—a fact which has but lately attracted his notice. 
A comparative study of the two plays gives most eloquent 
results as to the power of characterization and treatment. 
It would be rash to assume that Mr. Wilde has been un- 
wise in giving the public, not to mention his critics, the 
further opportunity to be derived from a perusal of Lady 
Windermere’s Fan of confirming the recollections of former 
works of his own with which the pages of his latest book 
abound. Some excuse will certainly be necessary if he 
should determine to publish 4 Woman of No Importance 
in printed form. Infinitely superior though Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan is to the later work in construction, and in all 
else, not excluding dialogue, the constant rattle of flashily 
clever speeches reminds us of Mr. Wilde’s own words in 
“The Picture of Dorian Gray ”—“ The only things that one 
can use in fiction are the things that one has ceased to 
use in fact ”—a principle which he seems to have adopted in 
conjunction with that other one which he puts in the mouth 
of Lord Darlington :—‘ Nowadays to be intelligible is to 
be found out.” 

Pickwick, a musical perversion by Mr. F. C. Burnand of 
some incidents mainly derived or inferred from the cele- 
brated Trial scene, and more especially from the equally 
famous speech of Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz, is now being played 
as a first piece at the Trafalgar Square Theatre. Although 
a mere fragment, not entirely Dickensian in detail, it is an 
amusing trifle, to which Mr. Edward Solomon has written 
some appropriate music. Its principal attraction is the 
delightful singing and acting of Miss Jessie Bond as Mrs. 
Bardell, the part originally played with equal freshness and 
charm by Miss Lottie Venne. Mr. C. P. Little makes a 
portly Pickwick, and Mr, C. H. Hawtrey a picturesque 
comic-opera baker. 

Wulff’s Continental Circus at Hengler’s is in every way 
worthy of the reputation of the place, and is likely to 
interest and amuse old as well as young. All the items 
of the programme are good in their different ways, and 
the performance is interesting throughout. There is some 

ful bare-back riding, and Miss Rochez, and Miss 
ignon’s performance, which is more novel, is very good, 
while Mile. Martha rides her horse “Fiéche” very well 
ever some big jumps. The clowning is as amusing as 
circus clowning ever is. The Brothers Walton, Chinese 
eccentrics, do a capital “turn,” and some extraordinary 
gymnastics. Perhaps the best part of the circus, however, 
is the introduction of his trained horses by Herr Edward 
Wulff, the performance of sixty horses in the arena at 
one time being really wonderful, though we must confess 
to a shade of disappointment in the singing pony “ Punch.” 
After hearing so much of it, we had high— perhaps too high 
—expectations. The pony is, however, well trained in man 
other ways. To any one fond of horses and riding, Wulff's 
Cireus will recommend itself as a most interesting enter- 
tainment. 


REVIEWS. 


DEAN STANLEY.* 


‘WV E de not know whether the cause be the great scale of 
modern biographies, or the increase of general business, or 
a certain lack of virility in modern biographers, but there seems 
to be an increasing difficulty in getting the modern biography to 
chip its shell. It has to chop and change incubators, often more 
than once, and to be under incubation a most unconscionable 
number of years, before it can make its appearance. For instance, 
there seems to have been no very obvious reasons on the face of 
it why the Life of Dean Stanley, who died in 1881, should not 
appear till 1893. The materials were ample, there was nothing 
to conceal, no susceptibilities to consult. But, first, Sir George 
Grove found his other employments too many; and, then, Mr. 
Theodore Walrond lay under the same disability till he died; 
and, lastly, Dean Bradley, after doing a good deal of the work, 
discovered, for this or that reason, that he could not do the rest. 
So, ten years after date, he put the matter, together with his 
“ co-operation and sanction,” in the hands of Mr. Prothero, who 
in about two years appears to have turned out a very craftsman- 
like biography indeed. About half the first volume seems to be 
the Dean’s work cut down, from which we gather that, if Dr. 
Bradley bad continued it himeelf on the same scale (for this part 
only extends to 1840), we should have had the entire work in 
about six volumes, and on the Greek Kalends. Mr. Prothero 
has certainly not exceeded in length, and his own contributions 
are very good. He appears to be somewhat more in sympathy 
with his hero's position in political, ecclesiastical, and academica! 
matters than we should, considering all things, have anticipated. 
But this is certainly not a fault for the special purpose. 

It was impossible that a Life of Stanley should not be 
(exceptis excipiendis and pax vobiscum duly said) very pleasant 
reading. His personal charm was never contested ; and some of 
the most agreeable things in the book are the evidences of the 
way in which it worked upon such an uncompromising with- 
stander of his ecclesiastical tendencies as Pusey himself. And 
this personal charm was not, as it sometimes is, wasted on mean 
or monotonous surroundings. Well born, always in sufficiently 
affluent circumstances, of an extraordinary precocity in talent which 
was not the precursor of later barrenness, with the faculty of recom- 
mending himself to as well as deserving patronage, extremely fond of 
society for a man also so fond of study, able to indulge constantly 
in foreign travel and see the best people and the most attractive 
places, a prominent man in his University at a stirring time, a 
dignitary of the two most interesting churches in England, an 
intimate friend and protégé of the highest placed persons in the 
land, and perfectly unaffected with and amiable to everybody—it 
could not be but that Stanley should live a life altogether un- 
usually full, varied, and interesting. At home, at Rugby, at 
Oxford, at Canterbury, at Oxford again, and finally at Westmin- 
ster, he was always “in the thick of it.” And although his 
tastes and sympathies had some strange and almost unparalleled 
gaps, he made up for this by the variety and adaptability of the rest. 
He did not care for food or drink (it is true the poor man was 
almost entirely destitute both of taste and smell), for scenery, for 
the arts, for Latin verses, for sport. But his one ruling passion, 
the love of human society, whether in the company of actual 
human persons or as exhibited in books, as affected by religion, as 
displaying itself in history, or in other ways, was obviously a 
Protean kind of affection which could supply the place of a good 
many others. Indeed, there is evidence here that he could even 
take an interest in a picture when it represented a subject in 
which he took interest, and in a building or a landscape when 
something had happened there. This, no doubt, accounted for 
what was more unkindly than untruly called the “guide-book ” 
character of his view of history; but it must have added relih 
to his own life. 

Of this varied, happy, and certainly very human existence an 
excellent account will be found here. Among his other gifts, 
Stanley was a vivid and abundant letter-writer; indeed, we 
personally much prefer his unstudied and prime-sautier letters 
to his florid and picturesque history, his vague and unbackboned 
preaching, and his attempts to handle theological and eccle- 
siastical matters with, as his best friends admit, a rather loose 
sense of logic, no great theological learning, and an almost total 
lack of system. 

For one person, however, who will regret the lack of these 
latter things, there will be twenty who will enjoy the boyish deserip- 
tions of Rugby ; the letters to his sisters; the introduction to 


* The Life and Correspondence Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 
Rowland E. 2 vols, 
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Balliol ; the very singular accident when, after Stanley had got 
the Ireland, it transpired that his examiners had actually sus- 
pected him of unfair practices; the exile to University (Stanley 
was one of those affectionate persons who always think trans- 
lation exile) ; the famous incidents of the Ward affair; the re- 
moval to Canterbury; the reversion to Oxford as Professor of 
Enclesiastical History ; and the final move to Westminster. All 
this is diversified by infinite interludes of foreign travel, by much 
. pleasant domestic talk, and by a few good stories—the best of 
which, about Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone at Marlborough 
House, has gone the round of the daily papers, and need not be 
quoted, though it will occupy a high place in the matchless col- 
lection of anecdotes in which those two distinguished persons will 

together some day. On all the theological tracasseries that 
filled Stanley’s life much, if not everything, will be found; and 
we must own that Dr. Bradley and Mr. Prothero are impeccably 
honest biographers. The former in his part records faithfully 
Stanley's remarks as an undergraduate about his “bad prejudice 
against Orthodoxy ”—not only bad, but so fatally facile, for anybody 
can be prejudiced against Orthodoxy ; to be honestly and logically 
determined in its favour, that is the difficulty. Mr. Prothero 
prints, like a man, that tremendous letter which Bishop Hopkins, 
of Vermont, wrote, not of his own notion, but when Stanley, 
who always tried to be a gentleman, had been so ill advised 
as to apologize for excluding the Pan-Anglican Conference from 
Westminster Abbey. The Dean, “ pugnacious” as he is admitted 
to have been, for once was discreet, and did not rejoin. It was 
just as well, for he could not. 


But it would be absurd to review the Life of Stanley without 
saying something of what must always give that Life its chief 
interest to all but the most superficial readers. Mr. Prothero, 
no doubt from the information of others, speaks of a “ virulent ” 
attack made by the Saturday Review some thirty years ago. 
Virulent, in the dictionary of persons of experience, very often 
means only “something too true to be refuted and too sharp not 
to be resented”; and, without pledging ourselves to every word 
of what the Saturday Review then, and long afterwards, said of 
Stanley, we have not the slightest intention of hauling down the 
flag under which those comments were made. We have, in- 
deed, always failed to understand bow men of honour and 
understanding could justify the position which Stanley en- 
deavoured to hold. Mr. Prothero takes as representatives 
aud captains of the other two schools of the Oxford of 
his day Dr. Pusey and Dr. Macbride. Very well. These two 
reverend and learned persons were opposed to each other almost 
toto celo in ecclesiastical, if not in theological, matters. But no 
one would deny that both based, and we, sympathizing very little 
with Dr. Macbride, can admit that both could in honour and 
reason base, their position on a definite conception of the history 
and the formularies of the Church of England as she was. 
Pusey sincerely—and, we think, rightly—believed that the 
liturgy, the history, even the Articles, and, above all, the Creeds, 
of the Church were Catholic. Macbride, entrenching himself 
behind the Articles and the isolated fact of the “ Reformation,” 
and mistakenly, but honestly, refusing to look beyond these, held 
that the Church was Protestant. But what warranty of any 
actual, or possible, scripture in the documents, the archives, the 
charters, the formularies of the Church had Stanley for his 
“ Broad” theory? Absolutely none. The Church of England, 
as such, never had been latitudinarian, never had transacted in 
his sense, though certainly isolated individuals or petty schools 
might sometimes have done so. He could not bring forward a 
Creed, an Article, nay, so much as a collect or a response, to 
justify his conception, and the only thing he could urge was that 
the chaotic rule of Church discipline provided little or no chance 
of punishment for the violation of law. And, therefore, 
though he might hold that it would be much better for the 
State and Church of England alike if the latter were merely 
an Erastian establishment, admitting any form of belief that con- 
formed in certain outward ways, it was impossible that he should 
hold this as of right. He might hold it as a private opinion ; he 
might outside the Church strive to bring about a general con- 
version to his views, and no one could have said a word against 
the legitimacy, however much they might have denied the ex- 
pediency, of his proceedings. But when, taking the Church's 
vows, accepting her pay, occupying her dignities, availing himself 
of and straining to the utmost his official privileges as her officer, 
he strove to overthrow her constitution from the inside, to alter 
her conditions, to make that orthodox which was heresy, and that 
permissible which was forbidden—when, in especial, he took the | 
almost unbelievable step of refusing Westminster Abbey to a 
Conference of Bishops of and in communion with the Church 


of England—then we say that we cannot imagine how any man — 


of honour, how any men of decency, how any man with the 


| 


commonest notions of fair and seemly conduct can approve his 
action. 

If we are to excuse that action on the ground of his own 
sincere belief that the state of the Church would be bettered 
if his views prevailed, then it comes to this. A soldier has 
taken a commission, and by degrees reaches high rank in the 
garrison of a beleaguered city. His sympathies are with the 
besiegers ; he- thinks that the city would be better governed 
by them, that the inhabitants would be happier, that all things 
would be improved. What is he to do? He may, no doubt, 
throw up his commission, and either go to the enemy at once or 
remain as a private citizen taking no part inthe war. He may 
(and some casuists would say should) consider his oath of allegi- 
ance superior to everything, and fight on, choking down his 
private opinions, obeying his orders, and doing his duty with the 
best, if not with the cheerfullest. But may he retain his post, 
draw his pay, enjoy free quarters of the best, and public honours 
of all but the highest, all the time using his command to baffle 
sallies, to thwart the efforts of more faithful commanders, to let 
in messengers of the enemy at privy doors, from time to time, 
nay, 4s far as he can and dares, to hand the quarter of the town 
(of which by an accident of its constitution he has uncontrolled 
government) over to the foe? If he may do this and bear any 
name but that of a traitor, then we have nothing to say against 
the sometime Dean of Westminster. If he may not—if in war, 
in politics, in private business and friendship, all men of honour 
would cry shame on such conduct—then we shall be satisfied 
with saying that this conduct was his. 


NOVELS.* 


N The Handsome Humes Mr. William Black has succeeded ir 
writing a very readable novel without a villain, either male 

or female. Indeed, the nearest approach to one is the hero's in 
every way most excellent mamma; for she did try, and very pro- 
perly tried, to prevent his marriage. The handsome Mr. Hume 
was a youthful Fellow of All Souls, as perfect in his knowledge 
of the Greek language and literature as in his bodily form and his 
features. To him appeared the daughter of an ex-prizefighter and 
bookmeker, and in her he perceived “a bewilderment of beauty,” 
“youthful eyes that were as blue as the blue of a June sea,” 
“ smiles that were like sunlight, and glances that all unwittingly 
struck merciless and deep.” One day he happened to see the 
parent of this divine creature walking with his daughter, and 
accosted by some beggars who assumed a “ distinctly aggressive” 
attitude. “Slightly raising himself on his left foot, his left fist 
drove out, and down went the man like a log, lying prone and 
extended on the highway. Almost simultaneously the right fist 
was swung round, catching the second of the scoundrels a terrific 
backhander on the cheek-bone.” This gave the beautiful Fellow 
of All Souls an opportunity of telling the bruiser’s daughter “ how 
the natural man loved fighting; how the Greeks had glorified 
boxing and wrestling ; how even the king's son had stepped into. 
the ring at the funeral games of Patroklos.” Whereupon she 
turned to her father and said, “Do you hear that?” Shortly 
afterwards the hero saved the life of a vulgar man, who gave him, 
in return, a tip for the Manchester Cup. The ex-prizefighter and 
the vulgar man turn out excellent fellows; the hero also turns 
out an excellent fellow; in short, everybody is an excellent fellow. 
It is likewise with the women; the young lady whom the hero's. 
mother wished him to marry is excellent, a lady whom he calls 
in to help the heroine in her distress is excellent, and his mother 
herself becomes super-excellent. It will be observed that this 
picture of human life is painted in monotone, the principal relief 
being obtained by means of the over-chivalrous folly of the ex- 
prizefighter, who is a veritable Don Quixote of the P.R. The 
author makes the most he can of his materials, and, if the novel 
be not quite his best, it certainly does his reputation no discredit. 


* The Handsome Humes. By William Black. 3 vols. London : 
Sampson l ow & Co. 1893. 
A Third Person. A Novel, By B. M. Croker. 2 vols. London: 


White & Co, 1893. 
Vashti and Esther. 
Letters in “ The World.” 


A Story of Society Lege, By the Writer of Belle’s 
2 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 1893. 
What Happened at Morwyn. By Maria A. Hozer. London: Digby, 
Long, & Co. 


Woman and the Man, AStory. By Robert Buchanan. 2 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. Py ~ 

Alice Lauder, A Sketch. By Mrs, J. Glenny Wilson. London: 
Osgood, Mellvaine, & Co. 1893 

The Confessions of a Woman. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co, 1893. 


An Adopted Wife. A Novel. By Arthur Keyser. London: Griffith, 
Farran, & Co. 1893. 

Juliet’s Lovers. By Mabel Collins. 3 vols. London: Ward & Downey- 
1893. 
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A novel in which the story is a peg on which to hang the 
characters is much to be preferred to one in which the characters 
serve as pegs on which to hang the story; and, if the plot of 4 
Third Person be poor and uninteresting, better things may be 
said of the people it describes. It is true that the hero is much 
as other heroes, and that the heroine does not rise above the 
average of her species ; but the hero's loud and vulgar aunt, the 
heroine’s grandfather, and a certain “Cousin Clara” are three 


characters with very strong, if very unpleasant, individualities, — 


The author is skilful in the use of an instrument of fiction which 
requires very delicate handling—namely, the recurring incident, 
an instrument of which Sir Walter Scott made liberal use. In 
A Third Person the recurring incidents are three—the absurd 
mistakes of a deaf person (not a very original one, it must be 
admitted, but artistically manipulated), the General’s collection 
of postage-stamps, and a mynah bird which inconveniently repro- 
duces the disgraceful language too often used by the General in 
the bosom of his family. All three are made use of enough, yet 
not too much. There are many amusing scenes and speeches in 
the book and the plot culminates in Cousin Clara finding herself 
the “ grandmamma” of the man whom she wished, and had most 
nefariously schemed, to marry. 

The hero and heroine in Vashti and Esther are married before 
the story begins, and its romance consists in their flirtations 
with other people. Even in her honeymoon, the heroine “had 
awakened to the fact that her husband was amusing only when 
he had drunk just a little too much wine”; and before it was 
over he gave his bride’s splendid emerald necklace to “ Esther,” 
the pretty daughter of a village publican. When Esther dis- 
appeared, he made love, first to a Mrs. Turton, and afterwards to 
a Mrs. Venning, while his wife “longed so for love” that she 
entered into “close companionship with Anthony Fitz-Glyn.” 
This diplomatic action on her part had the happy result of 
making her husband jealous of Anthony Fitz-Glyn and in love 
with herself. The moral is obvious! Even his own gallantries 
worked together for the good of his soul. “All things had 
tended towards his education.” “ Mrs. Turton and Mrs. Venning 
had been stimulating, if not elevating, influences upon his 
character; and little Esther, with her tender truth and shy 
worship of himself, had opened his eyes to the delicate beauty of 
& woman's nature. Loving Esther had taught him to love” his 
wife. “He had learnt wisdom.” It is something to be wise as 
a serpent, if not as harmless asa dove. We now know how a 
perfect husband is made—one flirtation with a village beauty, 
two with other men’s wives, and one on the part of his wife, just 
to stir up his jealousy and make him in love with her, As 
Luther said, “ Let us sin luatily that grace may abound.” This 
novel contains a short review of Dodo, tells us of a good London 
shop or two, and has more in it about clothes, jewelry, and 
furniture than any other that we can think of at this moment. 
In the course of it there is a good deal of brisk and bright con- 
versation, and the picture it gives of smart society, although not 
altogether beautiful or edifying, is truer to nature than could be 
wished. The author's definition of refinement is a “glossing over 
of the ugly facts of life.” Judged by this standard, Vashti and 
Esther is—well, not remarkable for a “ glossing over of the ugly 
facts of life.” 

If rather a woman's than a man’s book, What Happened at 
Morwyn is a fairly written, inoffensive novel, It will, here and 
there, distil a gentle tear in the eyes of ladies who, as they express 
it, “cry over books.” 

The particularly wicked knave in Woman and Man is a 
well-drawn character. The real hero of the book—not the man 
who married the heroine—is a parson who married nobody. He 
is rather a stagey parson, it is true, and his practice of spending 
his evenings in drinking beer in the village public-house, because 
his presence there prevents the use of bad ianguage, might not 
meet with the general approval of the orthodox; but the mercy 
and goodness which he showed to a pretty woman in distress are 
beyond all praise, and he prided himself upon being on excellent 
terms with “all the ot polloi of the district.” If his relations to 
the “ of polloi” left nothing to be desired, it may be a question 
whether he was quite canonical in aiding and abetting the pretty 
woman in her encouragement of a man who was urging her to 
join with him in breaking the seventh commandment ; and, 
plausible as it may sound, his doctrine that “ For a woman under 
any condition to live in conjugal bonds with a man she does not 
love, whom she does not respect, from whom she shrinks in actual 
loathing, is an infamy in the eyes of God and man,” is rarely 
preached in the pulpits of the Church to which he belonged. 

Part I., consisting of the first fifty pages of Alice Lauder, is 
promising ; unfortunately Part I1.—that is to say, the remaining 
two hundred pages—is disappointing. What plot there is hangs 


chiefly upon a mistake of the hero’s, A professor of music told 
him that the heroine was engaged to him, meaning that she was 
engaged to sing for him in a concert at Birmingham ; but the 
hero understood the term “engaged” in quite a different sense 
and began a violent flirtation with another man’s wife. All came 
right at last, though after a rather uninteresting and unsatisfactory 
fashion. Mrs. Glenny Wilson has considerable power of descrip- 
tion, and this she often puts forth with excellent effect; some— 
times, however, her metaphors are rather doubtful and her similes 
a little strained. 

In The Confessions of a Woman the penitent fell in love with 
a man who exclaimed “ Would God I knew there is a hell, 
and that I should go to it!” In the society of this saint she 
enjoyed “ deep mental rest,” until, as she says, “ suddenly he bent 
over me, and buried his teeth in my neck.” The fact that her 
husband is living of course gives a great zest to the accounts of 
her various lovers and lovemakings. She says that she is “a 
sensuous creature”; that she is subject to “great tides of 
emotion,” and that she possesses “some of the divine afflatus.” 
As a girl she was told that she should marry, and become a 
member of “the noble army of pure and virtuous women.” 
These, she says, “are beautiful words, but do they mean any— 
thing?” She implies that they do not. Purity is, “ after all, 
only ignorance.” She says that she “has touched pitch.” The 
book is about as lively as a funeral sermon. 

Different kinds of novels should be judged by different 
standards, and An Adopted Wife cannot claim a place in a very 
high class of fiction. Judged as an unpretentious story, let us- 
say asacheap book to be bought at a railway bookstall by an 
adept in the art of skipping, with a view to beguiling a dull 
journey, it is certainly deserving of praise. The adoption of a 
wife in the particular manner described cannot be called a hack- 
neyed idea ; nor can a duel, in which a young lady in disguise shoots 
the man to whom she has been engaged to be married ; nor, again, 
can the torturing of a young Englishman by the Chinese. In a 
novel of very moderate length it is a mistake to overburden the 
story with excessive variety of scene, and in dn Adopted Wife 
the reader is taken to that wearisome land known to the un- 
travelled as “all-over-the-place.” And, after all, why should 
Jack have been tortured ? 

The plot of Juliet’s Lovers is as follows. Lover No. 1 shoots 
at Juliet. Lover No, 2 shoots lover No. 3. Lover No. 3 marries 
Juliet. Lover No. 1 shoots lover No. 3. Lover No. 2 marries 
Juliet. The heading of one chapter gives a good idea of the 
general tone of the book :—“ SOLITUDE, AGONY, PASSION !” 
There is some miserable solitude and any amount of agony and 
passion in this novel, the agony of the heroine being greatly 
increased by her illegitimate sister, and the fact that her husband 
has also got (as the woman in question chooses to call herself) 
a “wife in the sight of God.” Between the angry passions of 
these two secondary ladies, and the amatory passions of the 
heroine, the three lovers get very little peace, and who can be 
surprised at one of them behaving like a madman, and another 
becoming one? Let it not be supposed that we are treating 
the book in a scofling spirit; quite the contrary. Several of 
the characters are described with considerable power—most 
of ‘all, perhaps, the heartless father of the heroine—and much 
of the passicn is good passion enough ; but the temperature of 
the very best of passion should be carefully regulated in fiction— 
and out of it, for that matter. The most excruciating agony 
does nqt distract the attention of the reader from uncorrected 
misprints. “ He could hot,” for “he could not,” and “a te- 
gown to die in,” for “ a tea-gown to dine in,” aggravate his pains ; 
and the appearance of p. 93 between pp. 62 and 64 make him fear 
that he, like two-thirds of Juliet’s lovers, is going out of his 
mind. 


HISTORY OF THE POST OFFICE.* 


it we may judge from current periodical literature, the popular’ 
historic conception of the Post Office is that that useful in- 
stitution has existed from{the earliest ages. So far as England is 
concerned this view regards it as having “come over with the 
Conqueror,” in bodily shape resembling somewhat a bathing- 
machine, and containing two or three Norman oificials whose 
duty was to “plunder and blunder” and otherwise obstruct the 
Anglo-Saxon public at that time clamouring to have its letters 
carried from place to place “at reasonable rates of postage.” 
That there were letters and posts in very remote times the 
pious public knows perfectly well from its Bible ; and, although 

* The History of the Post fran 
xn ome Joyce, C.B., of the Post London: Richard Bentley 
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the best posts there mentioned were mounted on “horses and 
mules, and camels, and young dromedaries,” the pious modern 
public is well aware that the biblical public had only to drop its 
letters into a pillar letter-box in order to secure the use of those 
swift posts of the desert. Similarly, when it reads of the 
notorious Assyrian Sennacherib, who “ came down like a wolf on 


- the fold,” that he wrote a threatening letter to King Hezekiah, 


and that the Hebrew recipient appealed to the highest authority, 
the innocent public imagines that the Assyrian had added in- 
jury to insult by omitting to prepay the postage, and hine ille 
lacryme on the part of the Jew king. In this popular view 
the posts which King Ahasuerus despatched from “ Shushan 
the Palace” were bundles of letters (in adhesive envelopes) 
made up in canvas bags, which were liable to be dropped at 
given points along a recognized route, perhaps received by 
some primitive apparatus, from caravans in motion. The sorting- 
clerks who occupied the bathing-machine brought across the 
Channel by William the Bastard, and who sold to the Saxons 
stamps bearing his portrait, were, of course, arrayed in complete 
armour, and were thus rendered indifferent to the missiles at 
that time employed to do the office of the dirt which the public 
in general, and advertising politicians in particular, continually 
throw at the long-suffering latter-day successors of William’s 
armadilloes, 

It was time that a historian should arise to dispel these lax 
and not wholly accurate views; and he has come. Mr. Herbert 
Joyce leaves us in no doubt that even the rudiments of a system 
of posts in England date from a time little, if at all, earlier than 
the reign of Henry VIII., and he makes it clear that for some 
time later than that the posts of this country existed exclusively 
for the use of the sovereign. The plain fact is that in early days 
letter-writing was not merely a superfluity to ordinary persons, 
but an exercise from which they were debarred by want of educa- 
tion and want of means of conveyance. As this realm of England 
gradually worked through its troubles, and one dynasty or party 
succeeded another in the management of State affairs, corre- 
spondence by letter took on an increasing political significance ; 
and there is no doubt whatever that the admission of private 
correspondence to the use of the gradually systematized State 
posts was dictated by other motives than those of economy. The 
main consideration unquestionably was, that a control over the 
correspondence of individuals would give the State the power of 
examining such’ correspondence, and getting cognizance of plots 
and movements directed against the ruling powers. Similarly, 
when at last the State monopoly in the carriage of letters was in 
the fulness of time established, the motive of keeping this control 
for political purposes was stronger by far than that of safeguard- 
ing the revenue. — 

By what means, and in what conditions, and under whose 
guidance the communications of the country grew to the state in 
which Rowland Hill found them more than half a century ago, 
Mr. Joyce tells with admirable clearness and impartiality, with 
infinite patience of detail where detail is necessary to a clear con- 
ception, with a curiously piercing intelligence in the weighing of 
character, and with much subtlety in the unravelling of motive. 
He shows, too, an administrative breadth which is likely to 
leave people in some astonishment at the recent appointment of a 
distinguished gentleman unconnected with the Post Office, and 
utterly innocent of its traditions and business, to succeed the 
late Sir Arthur Blackwood as its permanent head. 

It is not necessary to follow Mr. Joyce in detail through the 
various chapters of his story, or even to summarize the account 
of the doings of his several heroes—for heroes he has found not 
afew. Whether he is telling us of Thomas Witherings, and his 
great plan of connecting London with the larger towns of the 
kingdom by regular and systematic horse-posts, or of William 
Dockwra, who followed Witherings (still in the seventeenth 
century) with a penny post for letters and parcels in and about 
London, we find the same sympathy with men of organizing 
force, and the same keen insight into the methods followed 
and the nature of the obstacles surmounted. This sober and 
learned historian shows us the great Ralph Allen fighting 
against that wretched system of revenue-mongery, whereby letters 
for provincial towns not far apart were sent up to London and 
back, because, forsooth, a cross-post would yield less postage, the 
seale being a mileage scale! And he paints with vivid colours 
the still greater John Palmer, whose name is most closely 
associated with the organization of the mail-coach system, and 
who, indeed, was the strongest postal organizer before Rowland 
Hill, unless, perhaps, an exception must be made in favour of 
Dockwra. He sketches with a few graphic touches one whom 
we “desire of more acquaintance” among the denizens of 
officialdom, to wit, Private Secretary Braithwaite, the firm, high- 
minded adviser, who more than once cloaked beneath an un- 


bounded obsequiousness of language an attitude bordering on 
contumacy, braving the wrath of the irritable Lord Walsingham, 
and at the risk of his own appointment firmly declining to carry 
out some ill-advised instruction of that noteworthy Postmaster- 
General. And at length Mr. Joyce, passing sedately down the 
centuries with his merciless “ pointing-pole in hand,” directs us to 
the salient points as his machinery grinds out the long panorama 
of an intolerable degradation. From him we learn to apprehend 
the reasons why an institution founded, it is true, for the most 
anti-democratic purposes, took even longer than other institutions 
to don the trappings of democracy. He shows us civil servants 
working, not so much for the public as for themselves, and 
false conceptions of the duties of a people’s post nourished 
from without, alternating with movements towards reform 
resisted from within. Above all, he points the moral that those 
who would favour the development of the Post Office for its 
legitimate uses should keep a jealous eye on Treasury tampering. 
For in the past it has been from the Treasury, or other repre- 
sentatives of a narrow spirit of profit-grinding, that the most per- 
sistent obstruction has come. We must not be misunderstood ; 
nothing could be worse than to make this enormous organization 
of the means of communication a mere distributor of eleemosy- 
nary services; but at the antipodes of such a state of things is 
the refusal to undertake useful work or carry out urgent reforms 
because a temporary check might be given to the net receipts or 
an initial cost be incurred. To look back a moment to the days 
of Charles II., how should the Post Office progress, when, its 
revenues being secured to the gloomy Duke of York by patent, 
to risk anything would have been to risk the means of his profli- 
gate expenditure? And later on, when that disgraceful monopoly 
of the receipts had passed away, we are still lost in astonishment 
at the patience of the public, who submitted to the imposition of 
higher and higher scales of postage, set up because mandate after 
mandate came from the Treasury that an increased revenue must 
be collected. The last noteworthy figure in Mr. Joyce’s portrait 
gallery is Sir Francis Freeling, by whose hands this wondrous 
subordination of public convenience to financial needs was carried 
on for many years. Secretary to the Post Office from 1798 to 
1836, Freeling never seems to have suspected that he and his 
masters at Whitehall were going the right way to work to kill 
the goose that laid the golden eggs, and the reader looks in vain 
for any foundation more solid than his subserviency to a bad 
policy for the great esteem in which this energetic but wrong- 
headed self-seeker was held. Sir Rowland Hill did not come a 
day too soon. 


Mr. Joyce gives us but little information about his autho- 
rities. It may be taken that, in the main, they are official 
records, or private papers, &c., collected by himself during many 
years. Interesting as his work is, we cannot but think it might 
have been made still more so if, for purposes of illustration, he 
had gone further afield in general literature. The pages of such 
writers as Sir Henry Wotton and John Donne afford instances in 
which the ways and means of communication are alluded to ; the 
literature of the Civil War and the Commonwealth is by no 
means barren in this respect; and indeed the literary fields of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries might be gleaned 
with particular advantage. Sir Francis Freeling, who had 
amassed a large fortune in the shape of Post Office emoluments 
not easy to defend, was a great collector of rare books; there 
are probably few extensive collections nowadays where there 
are not some volumes with his book-plate and notes in them— 
generally notes as to rarity and price. We cannot but think that 
if Mr. Joyce, who, as one of the three Secretaries of the Post 
Office, has inherited some of Freeling’s functions, had also 
inherited his collection of books, he would have found means 
to use them to good purpose in the way indicated above. No 
doubt the bulk of this history would have been consider- 
ably increased ; for there is nothing here that could be advan- 
tageously removed. Though not what that indefinite person 
the general reader would readily take to, it is solidly interest- 
ing from beginning to end. It is not even wanting in that 
human or dramatic interest which a man with the true his- 
toric spirit is sure to give to his work. Passages of personal 
controversy and struggle are given with graphic energy, and 
some of the spirited actions of the packet-service captains are 
described with great gusto. Perhaps the most interesting section 
of all is that relating to John Palmer, and especially to his final 
struggle with the joint Postmasters-General Chesterfield and 
Walsingham. These three characters, with the great Pitt in the 
background supporting the not too scrupulous Palmer against his 
chiefs, and the despicable Bonnor, whose treachery at length 
betrayed Palmer to his fall, stand out before us as living men; 
and neither here nor elsewhere in the book are the physiognomies 
of the actors lost or obscured in the unavoidable mass of detail. 
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Taken as a whole, this work must be pronounced a really valuable 
contribution to historic literature. The subject is one of con- 
siderable public importance, and the treatment is worthy of the 
subject. The modesty of the author, and the entire absence of 
egotism or display, are the more remarkable when we consider 
that, to all intents and purposes, the book occupies new ground, 
and that it can scarcely fail to become a standard work. 


MR. BRIDGES’S NEW POEMS.* 


[ae bibliophil of the future will find it no easy matter to 
reconstruct the poetical work of Mr. Robert Bridges out of 
the strangely cryptic fragments which he has been strewing about 
for more than twenty years. The pamphlet now before us forms 
part of a reprint issued to subscribers by Mr. Daniel, of Worcester 
College, Oxford. The greater portion of this publication is a 
curiosity rather than a rarity, for it simply repeats in costly form 
what could already be purchased in a cheaper one. But Book 
Five, which is issued seperately, is composed entirely of unpub- 
lished pieces. We are by no means sure that the unmerited 
neglect which so long hung over the poetry of Mr. Robert 
Bridges has not now given place to an equally unreflecting and 
exaggerated admiration of everything he writes; but this is the 
better fault. We are at one with his least critical eulogists in 
holding him to be a poet of true genius, one of the most un- 
mistakable singers of this latest age. 

The new poems are all lyrics, and the majority of them deal 
with the phenom+na of nature, treated with great exactitude and 
close observation. The themes of this poet are rarely of much 
intrinsic importance; he is less a thinker than an artist. Some 
of the verses before us are records of little incidents in a very 
retired life, records which totter upon the edge of triviality, and 
are saved from it merely by the exquisite art of diction. “The 
Winnowers” describes a walk on the Berkshire Downs, perhaps 
to Isley :— 

Between two billows of the downs 
The little hamlet lies, 

And nothing sees but the bald crowns 
Of the hills, and the blue skies. 


Clustering beneath the long descent 
And grey slopes of the wold, 

The red roofs nestle, oversprent 
With lichen yellow as gold. 


The poet and his companion find that corn is being winnowed ; 
they go in and watch the process so gravely that “the honest 
labourers laugh” They go away again, and that is all the 
poem—yet executed so clearly and sharply, with such fresh locu- 
tions, with so little that is worn or superfluous, that we are 
more than delighted. Of the same class, but more pathetic, are 
“T never shall love the snow again” and “ A Linnet.” 

One or two more elaborated odes display to greater advantage 
the richness of Mr. Bridges’s style and the beauty of his work- 
manship. Among these “ The Garden in September” comes as 
near as perhaps any recent poem to the standard of Keats. Here 
is part of one gorgeous strophe :— 

Where tomtits, hanging from the drooping heads 
Of giant sunflowers, peck the nutty seeds ; 

And, in the feathery aster, bees on wing 

Seize and set free the honied flowers, 

Till thousand stars leap with their visiting : 
While ever across the path mazily flit, 

Unpiloted in the sun, 

The dreamy butterflies, 

With dazzling colours powdered and soft glooms, 
White, black and crimson stripes, and peacock eyes, 
Or on chance flowers sit, 

With idle effort plundering one Py one 

The nectaries of deepest-throated blooms. 

So far as the pieces in the present collection give us authority 
to speak, Mr. Bridges has in the main abandoned those “ unusual 
and difficult rhythms” (to use his own phrase) with which he 
coquetted for so long a time in his middle period. These ex- 
periments were the attempt to obtain an impossible harmony 
between thought and language, to subject prosody itself to the 
sway of the emotions. When it becomes n to mark the 


. csura and to accent the syllables mechanically before an in- 


structed reader can be sure of the proper stress, the confines of 
pedantical eccentricity have been crossed. In this latest 
volume we meet with none of these too-artful negligences. 

In pure lyric Mr. Bridges has no rival among the writers of his 


own and the succeeding generation. Within the covers of Book 
Five we find many songs which it is with reluctance that we pass 
by. But one at least must be chosen, and we prefer to quote 
that which is simply entitled “ Nightingales” :— 


Beautiful must be the mountains whence ye come, 
And bright in the fruitful valleys the streams, w 
Ye learn your song : 
Where are those s woods? O might I wander there, 
Among the flowers, which, in that heavenly air, 
Bloom the year long. 


“ Nay, barren are those mountains and spent the streams : 
Our song is the voice of desire, that haunts our dreams, 
A throe of the heart, 
Whose pining visions dim, forbidden hopes profound, 
No dying cadence nor long sigh can sound, 
For all our art. 


“ Alone aloud in the raptured ear of men 
We pour our dark nocturnal secret : and then, 
As night is withdrawn 


From these sweet-springing meads and bursting boughs of 


May, 
Dream vhile the innumerable choir of day 
Welcome the dawn.” 


What has been missed from the work of Mr. Bridges from the 
beginning—a warm humanity, a definite interest in the frailties 
and passions of mankind—is missing still. Something of the 
egotism of the virtuoso chills the stream of distinguished imagery 
and sensibility. This grows upon the poet, whose verse was 
never more sinuous and plastic, his imagination never more 
dignified, nor his sympathies more remote from man. In his 
precise and harmonious compositions the human rarely enters, 
and when it does, it is only as a decoration. We therefore 
welcome with especial warmth the ode in which Mr, Bridges, 
humanized by early memories, descends for once to social things, 
and celebrates with extraordinary charm “The Ninth Jubilee of 
Eton College.” We must be forgiven if we extend this review 
by a somewhat lengthy citation from so beautiful and notable a 
Here is eternal spring: for you 
The very stars of heaven are new, 
And aged Fame again is born 
Fresh as a peeping flower of morn, 


For you shall Shakespeare’s scene unroll, 
Mozart shall steal your ravished soul, 
Homer his bardic hymn rehearse, 

Virgil recite his maiden verse. 


Now learn, love, have, do, be the best ; 
Each in one thing excel the rest : 

Strive: and hold fast this truth of heaven— 
To him that hath shall more be given. 


Slow on your dial the shadows creep,— 
So many hours for food and sleep, 

So many hours till study tire, 

So many hours for heart's desire, 


These suns and moons shall memory save, 
Mirrors bright for her magic cave : 
Wherein may stedfast eyes behold 

A self that groweth never old. 


O in such prime enjoy your lot, 
And when ye leave regret it not : 
With wishing gifts in festal state 
Pass ye the angel-sworded gate. 


THE ART OF MUSIC.* 


MAY people know Dr. Hubert Parry as the author of 
certain contributions to Sir George Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music. To those who have read his articles, Dr. Parry’s book 
needs no recommendation. They will find in it that same clear 
historical apprehension of men and styles operating over the 
whole range of musical art. No one who cares for music, whether 
as theorist, amateur, or performer, should omit reading Dr. 
Parry's lucid account of the art. His work is too thorough to 
be called popular, and yet it is so carefully weeded of crabbed 
technical expressions that any one with a real love of music, 
although uninformed by professional study, may easily understand 
its arguments. Proportion is well observed throughout, and the main 
course of history and criticism is never stopped by undue attention 
to detail. For a full treatment of technical points of the history 
of particular men, and of the development of particular schools, 


* Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges, Book Five, Oxford: printed at the 
private press of H. - 1893. 


* The Art of Music. By C. Hubert H. Parry. London: Kegan Paul, 
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you must look elsewhere. But nowhere will you find so clear, 
so fair, and so succinct a statement of the whole subject, or one 
which will enable you afterwards to approach the study of details 
with so broad a view of music and musicians. Though not a 
text-book for the student, Dr. Parry’s Art of Music is the work 
of a real musician capable of regarding his art from a high pro- 
fessional standpoint. Music at his hands meets with quite 
other and more in‘ ing treatment than it usually gets when it 
becomes the mere pretext of a flowery writer or a soulful apostle 
of culture. 

Dr. Parry adopts a calm, judicial tone throughout, especially 
in controversial matters, yet the sincerity of his writing allows 
the reader a glimpse of his personal tastes. He is careful to 
trace the separate history of choral writing, of chamber music, 
of opere, and of symphonic music, as well as to show the 
influence of one branch on another. He shows contrapuntal 
choral music changing its basis from the old modes to the present 
system of keys; the growth of the feeling for tonality, and its 
manifestation in a new epoch of choral counterpoint; the deve- 
lopment of instruments and of musical figures suitable to their 
technique; the determination of the sonata-form and other prin- 
ciples of design; the application of orchestral colour and effect 
to dramatic purposes; and, lastly, the modern preference of 
characterization to the pursuit of abstract beauty. In the course 
of this historical sketch he emphasizes with excellent judgment 
importent departures, crises, and culminations in the practice of 
the art. Three of these culminations have particular importance— 
the old choral style culminating with Palestrina at the end of 
the sixteenth century, the new choral style with Handel and 
Bach in the first half of the eighteenth, and the culmination of 
the sonata-form of instrumental music with Beethoven at the 
outset of the nineteenth. It is highly interesting to read 
Dr. Parry's account of the long preparations that hatched the im- 
portant crises in the growth of music. Technical and material 
means were slowly developed before ends, perhaps long fore- 
shadowed, could be triumphantly attained. It was the lot of 
more than one man of genius—amongst others of Gluck—to con- 
ceive ideas which could not be treated adequately, owing to a 
deficiency in the material means of expression. For instance, the 
lack of equal temperament barred the way toa free use of the 


- resources of tonality; and the growth of that compound instru- 


ment, the modern orchestra, was a slow affair, reaching over the 
two hundred years from the time when Monteverde took it up to 
the day when Beethoven left it complete. 

Dr. Parry excels in discriminating between the work of several 
schools, and in setting parallel two epochs or two artists. We 
remember nothing better in musical literature than his comparison 
of Handel and Bach, Haydn and Mozart. Very much to the 
purpose, too, are some of his critical explanations and distinctions. 
We cannot go into such matters fully; but we may mention his 
treatment of the questions of scales and of folk-music in early 
chapters, and, later on, his account of Sonata-form and his dis- 
tinctions between musical subject and design, between the 
melodic impulse and the rhythmic, between the men who 
mature late and “grow greater all their lives,” Bach, Gluck, 
Beethoven, Wagner, and the facile men, such as Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, with “aims purely artistic,” who produce them- 
selves early and “do not grow much afterwards.” Many readers 
will be up in arms at this apparent slight “au diou de la 


‘“mousique.” However, they must not judge Dr. Parry’s argu- 


ment from our partial statement and meagre quotation. Dr. 
Parry, like most composers of the day, sets little store by tune or 
dy abstract beauty. He admires character, and he will be found 
a sympathetic exponent of Wagner. We and the many who can- 
not invariably enjoy Wagner may learn to put our failure down 
to our own deficiencies ; but such recognition of incapacity, though 
humbling, is of little service in the arts. To know that he who 
offends our taste does so with superior power and intelligence 
hardly reconciles us to the outrage or enables us to support 
tedium with equanimity. 


BACTERIA.* 


‘pas science of Bacteriology has advanced enormously within 
the last few years; this is largely, no doubt, due to the fact 
that the science is in the first vigour of its youth. Not only are 
the “Transactions” and “Proceedings” of learned Societies 
swollen with the contributions of those who investigate these 
minute and frequently troublesome organisms, but there is at 
least one journal which is almost entirely devoted to the subject, 
and the accumulated knowledge has already begun to crystallize 


out into text-books; this is, of course, a sign of approaching 
maturity. Dr. Schenk’s manual is a systematic account of the 
different kinds of bacteria met with in the air, in the earth, in 
the waters under the earth, and in the bodies of animals, includ- 
ing man. It is prefaced with practical directions for the isola- 
tion and cultivation of these ; and in an Appendix (by the trans- 
lator, Dr. Dawson) are some timely notes about Asiatic cholera, an 
account of the unicellular animal parasites of the human body, and 
an exposition of “the action of light upon micro-organisms.” As 
we are not dealing here with the first appearance of Dr. Schenk’s 
book, it seems reasonable to dwell rather more upon the Appendix, 
which is so marked a feature of the English translation. That 
justly-dreaded disease cancer is at least connected with, if not 
due to, a minute Protozoon belonging to the Gregarinide. This 
family of organisms is one which is entirely parasitic ; but they 
more commonly affect invertebrate animals, which appear to be 
able to harbour them with impunity. Our humble connexion 
the earthworm invariably teems with them, and is apparently 
none the worse, for they cause no tumours or diseased spots. 
But with the human being it is different. It is curious that this 
should be so, for the tissues which build up the worm’s body 
are quite as complicated in their way as those of which the 
framework of man consists. There are a few other unicellular 
parasites of a distinctly animal nature; but, of course, the 
bulk of the microscopic organisms which are present in disease 
are bacteria. A matter of the greatest practical as well 
as theoretical interest is the influence of light upon these 
plants; fortunately for us, this influence is for the bad as 
far as concerns the bacteria. Dr. Koch discovered that “ tubercle 
bacilli are killed on exposure to direct sunlight, varying from 
some minutes to a few hours, according to the thickness of 
the layer.” This is luckily true of many of the pathogenic forms ; 
hence the obvious inference is favourable to open drains. Pro- 
fessor Marshall Ward pointed out that this is probably at least 
one of the reasons why diseases connected with bacteria are so 
extremely rare among plants ; their tissues are much more freely 
exposed to the daylight than are those of animals. Though the 
propagation of harmful bacteria can thus be hindered by means 
at every one’s disposal, they have unfortunately other ways of 
triumphing over this defect in their equipment for the battle of 
life. Like other unicellular creatures, bacteria can multiply with 
extreme rapidity, and in two ways; they either simply divide 
into two, or they form in their interior minute spores, each one of 
which can reproduce the parent organism; a further advantage 
which is possessed by these spores is that they will often withstand a 
very high temperature, fatal to the mature bacterium. For a 
long time there was no suspicion that the smaller pathogenic 
species could effect any active movements; but a glance at 
some of Dr. Schenk’s excellent illustrations will show that many 
are pro’ \ed with quite a number of vibratile cilia, the presence 
of wh’ enables them to wander at will through the blood of 
their host; this is the case, for example, with the germ of 
typhoid fever. Dr. Schenk mentions many curiosities of 
bacterial life; there is a particular form which is of a bluish 
colour; when grown on slices of potato it is brown, but will 
change to grey when touched with a platinum wire. For purposes 
of study bacteria are “cultivated” upon such substances, or in 
nutrient liquids; gelatine is the favourite medium; but one ob- 
server, with apparently unnecessary extravagance, used the whites 
of plovers’ eggs. The way in which these growths extend them- 
selves are often highly characteristic of the species, and Dr. 
Schenk gives numerous figures in illustration of this important 
point. It is possible in this way to detect the presence of noxious 
germs in water and milk. The minutest trace of the infected 
fluid is greatly diluted, and the barest morsel of this again taken 
and smeared upon a gelatine or other medium. The subsequent 
growth will reveal the characteristics of the particular form or 
forms of bacteria present, provided that the dilution has been 
carried out in a sufficiently thorough way to isolate the germs ; 
otherwise, of course, there will be a confused growth, due to 
numerous different species combining together. 


THE PARTRIDGE.* 


HE “ Fur and Feather” series may be described as a child of 
the “ Badminton Library.” It has the same Editor, and its 
principal contributors and illustrators were also employed upon 
the parent series. Indeed, it might almost be called “ Shooting 
(Field and Covert),” in the “ Badminton Library,” amplified ; for, 
whereas only one volume is given to the subject in that excellent 


* Manua! of Bacteriology for Practitioners and Students. By Dr. 8. L. 
Schenk, Profeseor Extraordinary in the University of Vienna. ‘Translated, 
with 7. oo by W. R. Dawson, B.A.. M.D. London 


: Longmans, 


* The Partridge. Natural History. By the Rev. H. A. Macpherson. 
Shooting. By A. J. Stuart-Wortley. Cookery. By George Sain 


tsbury. 
With Illustrations by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, A. Thorburn, and t. 
Whymper. Longmans, Geom, & Oo. 1893. 
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sporting library, five are to be devoted to it in the “ Fur and 


Feather” series. 

The Rev. H. A. Macpherson’s chapters on the Natural History 
of the Partridge will probably be found to contain some facts 
hitherto unknown even to men who fancy themselves con- 
versant with everything relating to that bird. It may surprise 
many people to hear that Mr. Macpherson considers the partridge, 
even in Great Britain, a quasi-migrant, and that on the Continent 
it is “ probably a more decided migrant, or semi-migrant, than in 
our country, since it is exposed to greater extremes of heat and 
cold.” He maintains that one of the modern changes in agri- 
culture has brought about an alteration in the habits of partridges. 
Formerly they “ used to nest almost as much in the open fields 
as the quail,” and heavy rains often spoiled their hatchings. Of 
late years, however, since mowing-machines have come so much 
into use, “ the frequent destruction of nests in the open meadows 
has convinced many female partridges of the advantages supplied 
to nesting-birds by the shelter afforded by the briars and brambles 
that festoon the banks of the older and untrimmed hedgerows.” 
If this be so, the mowing-machine may turn out, after all, to be 
for the welfare instead of the destruction of partridges. Mr. 
Macpherson calculates the number of eggs hatched by a single 
partridge as varying from six to twenty-one. Sometimes two 
hen partridges wil) lay in one nest; pheasants occasionally con- 
tribute an egg or two, and even domestic poultry, straggling from 
a farmyard, have been known to lay ina partridge’s nest. On 
the other hand, “there are well-authenticated instances of 
partridges voluntarily attaching themselves to the neighbourhood 
of human beings,” and feeding with the chickens at a farmhouse. 
Mr. Macpherson’s section of the book contains very many details 
as to the “courting,” laying, hatching, and domestic habits of 
partridges, their colours, and the particular varieties to be found 
in different parts of the world. We cannot say that he stimu- 
lates our appetite by quoting John Evelyn's description of “ those 
incomparable sallads of young herbs, taken out of the maws of 
partridges at a certain season of the year,” “ which,” says he, 

“give them a preparation far exceeding all the art of cookery.” 


Fortunately the section on “Shooting the Partridge” was en- 
trusted to a man who can shoot partridges exceedingly weil, draw 
them exceedingly well, and write about them exceedingly well. 
In his opinion, “ the real foundation of the superiority of a good 
man out shooting over a bad one” lies in his observations of the 
habits of the partridge when disturbed either by being “ walked- 
up” or “driven.” This foundation “is the quality of observa- 
tion highly developed and coupled with a faithful memory.” His 
advice to the beginner is to cultivate “the happy practice of 
going over again in his mind all the incidents of the day, field by 
field, and shot by shot, when he goes to bed, trying to remember 
how and where every brace of birds was killed, how many were 
shot, how many were lost, and where.” It is the custom to 
sneer at men who aim at making enormous bags, as mere 
poulterers, who do not care for, or know anything about, 
genuine sport; but Mr. Stuart Wortley says that the late 
Dhuleep Singh, who “very seldom went out for less than one 
hundred brace to his own gun, and was a typical exponent of the 
big shoot system,” knew as much about “the habits and natural 
history of all game” as any man of his acquaintance, “whilst of 
the partridge, from the day of his hatching to the day of his 
being roasted and eaten, there was nothing he did not know.” 
Mr. Stuart Wortley has another important remark to make with 
regard tocrack game-shots. “I do not recollect,” he says, “an 
instance of a first-rate shot being a stupid man, nor do I see how 
he could be. A certain mathematical aptitude, which finds vent 
in calculation of distances and study of angles, is an essential ; 
and combined with this, and perhaps producing it, is a love of 
accuracy in all things.” We fully agree with him, so far as 
first-rate shots are concerned ; and possibly his experience may 
coincide with ours that, in spite of all this, good shots, but not 
quite first-rate shots, are sometimes stupid enough. He devotes 
considerable space to urging the necessity of acquiring the habit 
“of shooting forward of the bird by calculation,” and he illus- 
trates this theory by comparing the shooter with a man fielding 
a ball or running “for a catch at cricket. He doesn’t run or 
stretch out his hand to where the ball #s at the moment of seeing 
it, but to the spot where it will meet his hand.” The same 
principle applies to riding to hounds. We remember an old 


huntsman saying to us:—“I have often watched Captain ——'s 
dodge, sir,” mentioning the name of one of the best men across 
country then at Melton ; “he keeps his eye on the leading hounds, 
and, the very instant he sees them turn, he turns too; he don’t go 
galloparavering up to the place where they turned. The Captain, he 
saves many @ hundred yards in a long run that way, and then 
ae wonder why his horses seem to go so much faster than 


Among many other valuable hints, in the section on Shooting, 

are some as to how the shooter should eat, drink, smoke, and 
even make love. The distressing truth is broken to us that 
“the host who does his shooting really well, most probably 
‘does you well’ in other things.” Many a shooter has found 
this out to his cost. We know one host, celebrated for the 
enormous head of game killed in his great shoots, who supple- 
ments his excellent dinners by placing a dose of a certain medi- 
cine, in which he is a devout keliever, on the dressing-tables of 
each of his “ guns,” accompanied by a written request that it 
should be taken before going to bed. For that matter, Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley advises his shooters to “take about a teaspoonful 
of mixed bicarbonate of soda and ditto of potass” before retiring 
to rest. “ Eschew,” he says, “ the late afternoon tea, which is too 
often only a severe astringent dose of tannic acid.” We are far 
from denying that these are words of wisdom, but the question pre- 
sents itself whether “ a severe astringent doee of tannic acid” is so 
very much more desirable at breakfast, immediately before shooting, 
than immediately after it. His description of the condition of a 
shooter who has been “ done” too well by his host on the pre- 
vious evening is quite pathetic; “even Schultz or E.C, may not 
save” him “ from that peculiar class of ‘head’ which feels after 
each shot like the opening and shutting of a heavy book charged with 
electricity.” The best display of his powers of description, however, 
is to be found in nine consecutive pages recording imaginary 
partridge-drives. We have never read anything more spirited or 
more true to life on the subject. It seems to us that he does 
not claim too much in saying that partridge-shooting, including 
driving and walking, is the best test of a shot. “If you shoot 
partridges, walked-up or driven, really well,” says he, “you can 
shoot anything”; and he considers that “there is no class of 
shot which the partridge does not afford at some time or other, 
with the exception of the twisting in the first few yards of flight 
peculiar to the snipe.” As to the question of walking up or 
driving, he says that “driving is the cream, the luxury, and 
poetry of the sport; walking up is the very marrow and essence 
of it,” and he defies any one “ to handle a line of men, or arrange 
a beat for driving, who has not plenty of experience in walking 
after them.” In counties where driving is not much practised an 
idea prevails that it is only successful when carried out on a 
very large scale; but Mr. Stuart-Wortley assures all who labour 
under such an impression that “there is no prettier art than 
driving partridges to one or two guns with only three or four 
drivers.” There must, of course, in such a case be plenty of 
partridges to drive; for there is nothing pretty about it when 
it is a last resource over ground which has been already hard 
shot. 
Not in the spirit of a greedy epicure, but in that of a man of 
fine appreciation of all that is beautiful in nature and in art, 
does Mr. Saintsbury approach that very important subject, “The 
Cookery of the Partridge.” Indeed, he says—and what is truer ? 
—that “the simplest cookery is the best,” not only in the case 
of the partridge, but in that “of all game birds.” It should be 
roasted, not too much, but quite enough, “ for a partridge is not a 
wild-duck.” When cold it should be eaten exactly as it is for 
breakfast. But this is the counsel of perfection, and “ counsels 
of perfection are apt to pall upon mankind; and, moreover, un- 
fortunately they are not invariably listened to by partridges.” 
For the partridge with imperfect flesh, and the man with imper- 
fect taste, Mr. Saintsbury gives details of the best methods of 
imparting an artificial flavour to the one and stimulating the 
palate of the other, in language as simple and as understanded of 
the people as it is excellent. We admit to having felt a mo- 
mentary shock when we read, concerning the virtues of our 
favourite perdrix au chour, “that the perdrir has the least say in 
the matter.” Is our perdrix au chour a pike that he should 
say this? The worst of it is that, on calm reflection, we are 
afraid he is right, which only proves that we, too, are imperfect. 

We fear that their illustrations will be the means of making 
the lives of these volumes very short, as people are certain to take 
them up constantly in order to “look at the pictures,” and thus 
wear them out and pull them to pieces. That is the only fault 
we have to find with the engravings. The plumage on Mr. Thor- 
burn’s birds is exquisite, and well repays very careful study, 
either with a magnifying glass or without one. There are some 
useful diagrams, and the only want in the book is an index. 


THE EGYPTIAN COLLECTION AT THE FITZWILLIAM.* 


singe Cambridge collection of Fgyptian antiquities cannot 
compare in interest with that in the Ashmolean Museum at 


* Cata the Col'ectin in the Fitzwilliam 
Cambri? A. Badge, Tite. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1 
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oun 
Oxford. In one item alone Oxford excels Cambridge, and excels 
even the British Museum and the Louvre. At Cambridge, how- 
ever, there is a respectable allowance of ordinary Egyptian curiosi- 
ties and, in addition, a few objects of great importance. The 
publication of the present Catalogue, to which a separate volume, 
The Mummy, lately reviewed in these columns, was a kind of 
preface, makes the Fitzwilliam collection much more available 
for study than its rival at the sister University; and the day 
may come when hieroglyphics will be good subjects for exami- 
nation. 


The Cambridge collection has been largely formed by donations 
from members of the University and others, supplemented by a 
few purchases made by the Syndics. The granite cover of the 
coffin of Rameses I1].—a very important item, the rest of the 
coffin being at Paris—was presented by the famous giant Belzoni. 
A mumpy and coffin, given by the Prince of Wales, is assigned 
by Dr. Budge to Pa-kep, or Pa-kepu, of about 500 B.c., and is 
very perfect, having several peculiarities in the inscriptions. For 
example, both Pa-kep's mother, Aarru,and his father, Amenhetepit, 
are named, instead of his mother only. The coffin of Nesi-pa-ur- 
shef is of considerable antiquity, dating, as it does, from about 
1500 B.c—that is, to use the favourite chronology of English 
students, about the time when Moses was keeping the flock of 
Jethro. There are several other coffins, and a considerable array 
of Canopic jars, boxes for figures, models of offerings, and sepulchral 
statues and stele. The scarabs comprise some rare objects, and 
Dr. Budge is, no doubt, right when he places among them a 
small black stone cylinder inscribed with the name of Sahura, a 
king of the fifth dynasty, about 3500 B.c. A somewhat similar 
cylinder, but much larger and coarser, is included among the 
regal scarabs in the collection at the British Museum. The rest 
of the present Catalogue of scarabs includes one of the eleventh, 
three of the twelfth, and a considerable number of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and later, among them being one of Oekeleth I1., of the 
twenty-second dynasty—a rarity, if not unique. The principal 
‘benefactors to this museum, besides those named above, are the 
late Henry B. Brady, F.RS., Mr. Willis Clark, Mr. Edward 
Clarke, Mr. Robertsen Smith, Mr. Waddington, Mr. Hanbury, 
and the late Rev. J. Greville Chester, whose gift is catalogued 
apart. In his preface Dr. Budge says of the whole collection :— 
“The expenditure of a comparatively small sum of money would 
now make it a valuable instrument for teaching purposes.” 


CUSTOMS AND FASHIONS IN OLD NEW ENGLAND-* 


PPLAUSE, rather than criticism, must be given to Miss 
Earle for her most fresh, erudite, and entertaining book, 
Customs and Fashions in Old New England. To be critical, a 
reviewer would need such stores of manuscripts, old books, and 
old New England newspapers as Miss Earle has access to, and 
on this side of the sea these treasures are not to be obtained. 
We cannot correct her statements or pick holes in ber facts, and 
must even be content to repeat some of her stories, and recom- 
mend every one who wants a glimpse of a dead world to buy her 
book, Miss Earle, we think, is already known as the writer of 
an excellent work on old colonial pottery, with coloured illustra- 
tions. If we are not mistaken, she has the right spirit of an 
antiquary,and would be excluded by Monkbarns from his general 
theory of womankind. 

Not detaining us with a sketch of New England's origins, Miss 
Earle at once treats of child-life under Puritanism. The young- 
ling was carried through frost and snow to be christened, perhaps 
to be dipped bodily in an icy font, on the first Sunday after his 
birth. Judge Sewall’s diary is Miss Earle’s great authority, and 
he tells how, despite “a very extraordinary storm” in 1694, an 
infant was carried forth and baptized. Of the Judge's fourteen 
children, only three survived him, and, out of Cotton Mather’s 
fifteen, only two lived to mourn a father. In fact, if parents 
had not done their duty on a large scale, nobody would have 
survived at all, the betting being seven to one against it. 
“Scarlet laid on the child’s head to keep him from harm” did 
not counteract the evil influences. Dafly's Elixir, on which 
Mrs. Sedley fought a battle royal with Emmy Osborne, was a 
specific, and may have slain its thousands. This we say with- 
out prejudice to the Elixir of Daffy, if it is still in the market. 
It cannot have been nastier than “ the admirable and most famous 
Snail water,” for which a gruesome recipe is given. All these 
domestic recipes, no doubt, came from England. Even in living 
memory, Scotch domestic quackeries were worse than whooping- 
cough, and one usually bad both the remedy and the disease. 
Funerals were the cheerful sights in which Puritan children took 


* Customs and Fashions in Old New England. By Alice Morse Earle. 
London: Nutt. 1893. d 


their pleasure, but boys “played wicket,” which, we 

was cricket ; they lost this birthright in consequence of our dig 
tance from our base and our Continental embarrassments towards 
the end of last century. 

Judge Sewall lectured to his son Sam on the early death, by 
way of “Small Pocks,” of “ Richard Dumer, a flourishing youth 
of nine,” but Sam “seemed not much to mind, eating an Aple” 
Having come to the end of the Aple, he wept, and said he was 
afraid to die. Betty disturbed the family a good deal from an 
apprehension “that she was not elected,” which, even if so, was 
no fault of Betty’s. She never recovered her cheerfulness, and, 
having eight children, probably, like Wodrow, “thought it would 
be an uncouth mercy” if they were all elected. for literature 
these children had Sunday books, by Cotton Mather, and “ the 
Early Piety series.” By 1787 they had Tom Jones and Peregrine 
Pickle, abridged—a great change. The boys were “thrust at once 
into that iron-handed but wholly wise grasp, the Latin Grammar.” 
Brava, Miss Earle! She, probably, does not pine for a school of 
Tootle at Oxford, with which we are likely to be blessed. The 
lads were plied “with lamming and with whipping, and such 
benefits of nature.” One master birched his boys. Miss Earle, 
in a lapse of reason, calls him “tigerish.” What it is like to be 
beaten “on a peaked block with a tattling stick” we do not know, 
nor does Miss Earle, but, for choice, give us birching. 

Marriage was remarkably active. As soon as Judge Sewall 
lost one wife, he looked through the available widows in search 
of another. Girls of twenty-five were called “ancient virgins,” 
at thirty a young woman was “a thorn back,” and widows alone 
were in demand. They courted queerly, with presents of 
groceries, and mugs of cider; they squabbled much over dowries 
and settlements. Sarah Tuttle was fined for kissing Jacob Mur- 
line—to be sure they kissed a great deal—but she never paid. 
“ Bundling” was a prevalent mystery, and not a very moral one. 
The usual frolics at weddings were practised, as on the fatal 
occasion when Charles II., not knowing what was written “on 
the parchments of Zeus,” shouted encouragingly, “St. George for 
England.” He meant well, but the Prince of Orange proved un- 
grateful. In Rhode Island they still pull the bride out of her 
chamber into the open air (p. 77). Smock marriages were well 
known, and one bride entirely unclad crept out of a window and 
put on her wedding finery as she stood on the top of a ladder! 
If Mr. Howells reads this book he will blush himself into an 
apoplexy. There were divorces; but Miss Earle, quoting Madem 
Knight (1704), thinks that they need not be “ Related by o 
Female Pen.” Servants were scarce. Indians were tried, were 
beaten, and ran away. Negroes cost from twenty to forty 
pistoles. Red Men were sold as slaves, and very worthless 
slaves they would be, to the West Indies. The New England 
advertisements of slave-sales are “heartless and vicious”; we 
all know how the New England conscience was horrified when 
New England practices survived later in the Southern States. 
Children were sold by the pound like mutton, As early as 1700 
our friend Judge Sewall protested against these Puritan iniquities. 
His congregation gave Cotton Mather a black valued at sol. ! 
Our coloured brother was “horribly arrested by spirits ’— 
not the spirits for whose sake Cotton burned « number 
of his fellow-citizens, but brandy, whisky, rum, and gin. 
The colonists lived well, drank like fishes, detested Christmas- 
pudding and maypoles, and disliked balle, where, as John Cotton 
says, “there is lascivious dancing to wanton ditties, with amorous 
gestures and wanton dalliances.” Miss Earle conjectures that 
the minister “had been in some very singular company.” By 
1762 an attempt was made to act Othello under the disguise of 
Moral Dialogues. Iago was played by “ Mr. Allyn ”—whether a 
descendant of Alleyne or not we cannot expect to learn. To see 
people whipped, hanged, and pilloried was a diversion as popular 
as in Englend Lotteries were patronized by ministers, The 
books published were chiefly religious ; in 1728 a “ Miscellany of 
Poems, by Several Hands,” was published, or et least was adver- 
tised ; but colonial poetry was sed stuff, The dress of the women 
was cut so low as to cause, according to some contemporary 
Tartufe, “a just and seasonable reprehension of naked breasts.” 
A Boston publisher wore a pea-green coet, white vest, nankin 
smell-clothes, white silk stockings, and pumps with +il ver buckles, 
For medical authorities Miss Earle cites The Queen's Closet 
Opened and A Queen’s Delight. The former is full of wild pre- 
scriptions—one, we remember, has a pretty name, in natural 
blank verse :— 


Water of Thyme for Passion of the Heart. 
Miss Earle’s copy is of 1656; there are editions just after 


William Morse—Boston, 1710. Now, a William Morse, 
of Newberry, im 1679, had his house haunted by 
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bulating tables, jumping chairs, and sticks th that flew about ; 
he was also afflicted by the presence of a grandson in all respects 
tormented like Lord Torpichen’s son, about 1720. The story, 
which is very curious and comic, may be read in Remarkable 
Providences, by Increase Mather. Can William Morse, who 
owned The Queen’s Closet, be this demoniac grandson of William 
Morse of Newberry ? As our author's full name is Alice Morse 
Earle, she may conceivably descend from William the Possessed. 
In that case her remote dmother had a near escape 
from being burned asa witch. Rubies, pearls, gold, and coral 
were then expensive ingredients in medicine. This, Miss Earle 
thinks, may have soured the clergy, who, on incomes of 6o/. paid 
in bearskins or wampum, could not afford really expensive physic. 
The use of gold in medicine is remarkable, as if, in place of 
paying the doctor, you swallowed the fee. As for the natural 
results—funerals—they were great festivities. Poems were 
written in the style of— 
It was not cruel Mumps that came, 
Nor Measles dire, with spots ; 
Not these effaced the name 

Of Stephen Dowell Botts. 

One piece, of 1708, is called A Grammarian's Funeral. Mourn- 
ing rings were much like our own, in gold with black enamel ; 
one of these, with a miniature of Charles II., we are familiar 
with. There were death’s heads on a basis of the hair of the 
deceased ; such an one, of Clementina, Queen of James VIII. (or 
the Old Pretender), we know. Skeletons at full length, angels 
carrying up a heart to heaven, and the like, endured, in England, 
till towards the end of last century. Epitaphs would run thus :— 

Beneath this ston’s 
Int’r’d the Bones 
Ah, Frail Remains 
Of Lieut. Noah Jones! 
We prefer— 
Beneath this heap of rustic stones 
Lies the body of Mary Jones. 
Her name was Smith, it was not Jones, 
But Jones was put to rhyme to stones. 

Such are a few plums from Miss Earle’s pudding, which of 
plums is all compact. It will have been plain to the reader that 
many of her descriptions apply, nearly as well, to contemporary 
middle-class life in England. 


TWELVE ENGLISH CATHEDRALS.* 


RITTEN specially for Americans as the papers contained 

in this volume were, they are so pleasant and instruc- 

tive that we cordially welcome their reappearance on behalf of 
the English reader, No one, save the few that have either a 
thorough architectural education or special local knowledge, 
could desire a more competent guide than Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s 
book when on a visit to any of the twelve cathedrals it describes, 
while its clear and often picturesque style, and, above all, its 
charming illustrations, make it a very delightful companion for 
all times and places. To those who know some or all of these 
twelve famous churches it will recall their chief features, and the 
pleasant hours already spent in examining them, and if the 
reader comes on a chapter on one of the twelve that he does not 
happen to know, he will be stirred up by it to remedy his igno- 
rance as speedily as may be in his power to do so. In an excel- 
lent introductory chapter on English Cathedrals generally, Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer explains what it is that gives a church cathedral 
rank, points out, perhaps a little too briefly, the differences 
between cathedrals of the Old and of the New Foundation, and 
gives a suflicient sketch of the leading characteristics of the 
different styles of English Church architecture. We go on to 
twelve chapters, dealing each with a cathedral, and divided into 
convenient sections, Canterbury of course begins the list, and is 
followed by Peterborough and Durham as the best examples of 
Norman work. Then comes Salisbury, the one uniform English 
cathedral, built throughout in the Farly English of the first half of 
the thirteenth century, Lichfield an ' Lincoln, with their Decorated 
work, come next in architectural o:...r, and they are followed by 
Ely, Wells, Winchester, Gloucester, and York; while St. Paul's, 
with reference to which we are told much that is interesting, 
both as regards the history of the building and its place in 
architectural history, completes the number. In each case we 
have a short notice of the history of the See as well as a descrip- 
tion of the cathedral church, A \ special | point ‘that is Worthy « of 
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commendation in Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s work is her constant 
comparison of the Gothic art in England and in France. The 
French cathedrals please her the better, not merely because they 
are more lofty, magnifical, and homogeneous than their English 
sisters, and exhibit in a higher degree the daring spirit which 
may almost be described as the very essence of the best Gothic 
art, but also because they are more fully in accord with Gothic 
canons, in that they have a complete “framework of active 
members upon which all the weight is concentrated, while the 
connecting portions [¢.¢. the stone-work between these members} 
merely play the part of enclosing screens,” whereas in England 
solid walls are used to sustain triforium and vault. Nevertheless 
she has a warm admiration for our English cathedrals, and can 
see beauties even in those points in respect of which she rightly, 
as we think, judges them inferior to the great churches of France. 
Our scrap of extract comes from her chapter on Salisbury, which 
is contrasted in a very suggestive and instructive passage with 
the cathedral of Amiens. 

Two or three oversights or mistakes strike us, and we notice 
them here, not in a carping spirit, but in order to help Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer to remove in another edition any blemishes from her 
generally accurate and useful book. While her descriptions are 
in all cases the results of personal observation, she has made 
considerable use of the works of other authors, and candidly 
acknowledges her indebtedness. We are sure, therefore, that 
she would not willingly seem to pretend to make an extract from 
a book that, so far as we can judge, she has not read, 
and so we suggest that it would be well not to say “we read” 
certain English sentences, quoted in inverted commas, “in the 
Magna Vita 8. Hugonis” ; for not only is the Magna Vita of 
course written in Latin, but the quotation—which comes, we 
think, from a seventeenth century author—does not represent 
what the Bishop's chaplain tells us; it dates the Bishop's death 
on a different day, and, which is more important, states that “ he 
built his church from the foundations,” whereas in the Magna 
Vita we have “capit a fundamentis erigere.” The Archbishop 
of Canterbury was not the prior of Christ Church ; he was in the 
place of abbot, and was the persona of the house. Nor should 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer speak of a bishop as having once been a 
monk ; for a monk, when he received consecration, did not desert 
his religious Order, though in some cases he ceased to reside in a 
monastery. In writing of Wells she falls into error through 
following, somewhat blindly, Freeman’s History of the Cathedral 
Church of Wells. Now, though that book has great merits, it 
also has some defects; as, indeed, a work of that sort must 
necessarily have when written with the imperfect knowledge to 
be obtained by consulting printed authorities only. We must, 
however, exonerate Freeman from being the author of the state- 
ment that Bishop Roberts's (1136-1166) title was Bath and 
Wells. No bishop, so far as is known, used that style before 
Roger (1244-1247), and no one had any right to use it before 
Roger’s predecessor. 

Of the engravings in this volume we need say little more than 
that most of them are from drawings by Mr. Joseph Pennell, and 
represent some of his happiest efforts. Many of our readers 
doubtless admired them when they appeared in the Century 
Magazine along with these papers of Mrs. Van Rensselaer, which 
have, by the way, been revised for this edition of her book. 
Beautiful as these drawings of Mr. Pennell’s are, he has not sacri- 
ficed truth to picturesque effect; for they show us the various 
buildings as they really are, with all their proper grace or 
majesty, apprehended by an artist's eye and interpreted by his 
hand. To say that Mr. Pennell’s work is delicate and full of feel- 
ing is merely to repeat what has been said of it again and again. 
Nevertheless, with these examples before us, it is only due to him 
to repeat it. The purely architectural illustrations are well 
drawn by Mr. A. D. F. Hamlin. 


PARTHIA.* 

the average reader of the classics Parthia “begins” not 

very long before Crassus fell at Carrhw, and rid his col- 
leagues of himself at a most opportune moment ; it continues to 
be borne in mind during the vext couple of centuries or so as a 
more or less important and interesting factor in the Eastern 
Question of the day ; and it generally drops out of sight, dramati- 
cally enough and suddenly, about 166 ap, when the army of 
Avidius Cassius returns to Rome swollen with the pomp and pride 
of conquest, and bringing among its spoils the germs of that terrible 
plague which swept unchecked through Italy, and inflicted upon 
the Empire a blow from which, if we are to accept the view of 
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at least one great German historian, it never wholly recovered. 
We know, of course, that there was a “before and after”; but 
(unless we belong to a rather small band of specialists) we do 
not often think about them. 

Mr. Rawlinson, it is scarcely necessary to say, takes us a good 
deal further back as well as somewhat further forward. His 
history of the Parthians covers nearly five centuries, divided 
almost equally by the beginning of the Christian era. His 
Parthia, at its greatest, extends from the Pamirs to the Euphrates, 
and embraces all that is modern Persia, along with the greater 
part of Afghanistan and a large slice of Russian and Turkish 
Asia; while in its babyhood he exhibits it as perhaps the one- 
twenty-fifth part of its maximum, occupying much the same 
ground as Khorasan does to-day. When first the Parthian glides 
into history, he is the joint tenant with the equally shadowy 
Hyrcanian of a longish slip of land south-east of the Caspian. 
The ancients, who were tolerably unanimous in considering his 
manners offensive, set him down as a rule as a Scyth; that does 
not prove very much, but Mr. Rawlinson thinks it supports his 
contention that the Parthians were Turanians, and consequently 
allied to our Turks and Tartars; yet the facts are not so well 
ascertained or the arguments so conclusive that one need feel 
bound to give up the theory of an Aryan origin. Aryans or 
Turanians, they seem to have been loyal enough subjects to the 
Persian crown during the greater part of the Achewmenid sway. 
Parthians formed part of Xerxes’s great expedition, and Parthians 
strove to beat off encroaching Europe at Issus and Arbela. But 
it was nevertheless the victories of Alexander that set them on 
the road to greatness. 

When the greatest achievement of the “ Successors,” the 
empire of Seleucus and the Seleucids, was beginning to fall 
to pieces, among the first to raise the standard of revolt was 
the Parthian satrapy. As Bactria had got its independence 
a little earlier, Mr. Rawlinson finds it instructive to draw a 
parallel between the two cases. In Bactria, a Greek satrap 
established a kingdom which was—at first—“as thoroughly 
Hellenic as that of the Seleucide.” In Parthia, as he takes it, 
“the native Asiatics rebelled against their masters. A people of 
rude and uncivilized type, coarse and savage, but brave and 
freedom-loving, rose up against the polished but comparatively 
effeminate Greeks who held them in subjection, and claimed and 
succeeded in establishing their independence. The Parthian 
kingdom was thoroughly anti-Hellenic.” Lest this should err on 
the side of under-statement, he goes on to insist emphatically 
that “it [the Parthian kingdom] set itself to undo the work of 
Alexander, to cast out the Europeans, to recover for the native 
race the possession of its own continent [sic]... . ‘ Asia for the 
Asiatics!’ was itscry.” There is something painful in the narrow 
modernity of all this. One expects, after this, to find Mr. 
Rawlinson making ingenious surmises as to whether Arsaces 
the Deliverer—whom he compares with Tell and Victor 
Emmanuel—issued a Programme, made proper arrangements 
for popular representation, and addressed a Native Congress in 
which he commanded a large majority. As a matter of fact, 
it is unlikely that that worthy—who, most probably, was no 
more a Parthian than Mr. Naoroji is a Hindoo—was inspired by 
any other idea than that which stirred up the Bactrian revolt, 
and other revolts by the score in the history of the East. An 
energetic, ambitious, and capable princeling tore himself and 
a kingdom away from the grasp of a distant monarch whose 
lands were too full and too weak to hold tight to all his 
lands and peoples. It was when Antiochus Theus was brawl- 
ing with an Egyptian Ptolemy beyond the other fringe of 
his unwieldy empire that the Parthians in the East were re- 
leased from nominal obedience to their real ruler’s overlord, 
and rejoiced in kings of their own. The “ psychological 
moment” was somewhere about the year 250 B.c.; and from 
that moment Parthia grew rapidly, conquering and absorbing 
the territories that made up its ultimate size, and entering 
in the course of time upon the whole inheritance of the Great 
King and the Seleucids; there is no exaggeration in Mr. 
Rawlinson’s statement that “ it occupied the position of the second 
nation in the world from about B.c. 150 to A.D. 226.” From its 
contact, hostile and friendly, with the first nation in the world 
it emerged well enough ; but in its turn it crumbled and yielded 
to another Persian empire under the sway of the Sassanids. And 
here, perhaps, it may be permissible, while we are thinking of the 
struggles of Roman and Parthian and Persian, to introduce a few 
words recently written by Professor Bury of Dublin, whose views 
are not altogether those of our author :— 

‘It must not be forgotten that these { Parthian] kings were 


of Iranian race, speaking language, taining 


‘ their court was Persian, Thus it is quite true to say thet 


the Romans in their Parthian wars not only maintained the 
same cause, but fought against the same foe as Themistocles 
when he repulsed Xerxes, and as Alexander when he over- 


us.’ 


We are not ready to affirm that it is “quite true to say” this; but 
we find this picturesque statement suggestive and striking and 
worth considering in connexion with some parts of Mr. Rawlin- 
son’s book. 

Of the merits—which are many—of Mr. Rawlinson’s Parthia 
we must speak briefly. Its chief excellence is that it gives us in 
a compact and well-arranged volume a concise history of a 
people the tale of whose doings is only to be disentangled with 
much labour and reading from the literature of the better-known 
nations with whom they came in contact. From the ancient 
writers and the big histories of modern times we may piece 
together a working account of this misty folk, eking out the 
scant store of historical facts with theories and inferences based 
on the assiduous work of the ethnologist, the archzologic digger, 
and the expert in coins. This Mr. Rawlinson does for us in a 
thoroughly satisfactory and business-like way, summarizing his 
authorities, and making use of all available sources of informatiore 
If there is one part that we should like to select for special 
praise, it is the altogether admirable chapter on “ Parthian Art, 
Religion, and Customs,” in which the enthusiasm of the ex- 
Camden Professor and his wide, varied, and exact archwological 
knowledge have combined to produce a little masterpiece. It is 
curious to notice how much less inspiriting he is when he is 
writing of battles and conquests and warlike operations; much 
of the book must surely, we fear, be in consequence tough (not 
to say dry) reading for him who attacks the subject for the first 
time in these pages. But no doubt this is partly due to the 
conditions of Mr. Rawlinson’s task; there is not much room for 
spirited writing when you have to condense into four hundred 
pages the history of five hundred years, and when, at the same 
time, your conscience will not permit you to omit any matter of 
fact, however trivial or unenlightening. All things considered, 
Mr. Rawlinson is certainly to be heartily congratulated on the 
way in which he has done his work. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Ix. 


_—— volume of Reproductions of Pictures by Sir John Gilbert, 
edited by Mr. A. G. Temple, and published by Messrs. 
Blades, East, & Blades, commemorates the artist's recent gift to 
the City Corporation, and is both handsome and appropriate. 
The sixteen pictures now in the Guildhall gallery are reproduced 
by collotype process, from negatives by Messrs. Dixon & Son, 
with excellent effect, while sound judgment is shown with regard 
to the scale of rendering. These pictures comprise some of the 
best examples of Sir John Gilbert’s accomplished and versatile 
work, both in oils and in water-colour—as a painter of battle- 
fields, of martial or stately pageants, of historical characters or 
scenes, and, lastly, yet of perhaps higher inspiration than all, of 
landscape. The Gilbertian landscape is extremely characteristic. 
With certain affinities with Gainsborough and with Rubens, it 
has a certain distinction of romance that is all its own, and may be 
likened to a romantic mid-region which, like the Forest of Arden, 
is in accord with nature and yet defies the topographer. Effec- 
tively “composed” are these tracts of wild, rocky woodland, 
peopled by errant knights, distressed damsels, bandits, or other 
picturesque figures. Of this characteristic landscape the Guild- 
hall collection holds admirable examples in the “Charcoal 
Burners” and “A Witch,” from the Water-Colour Society's 
Exhibition of 1889; in the Academy painting of “ St. George ” ; 
and in the water-colour, “The Knight Errant,” of 1891. The 
reproduction of these, and the rest, with Mr. Temple's notes and 
prefatory sketch, form a most desirable catalogue of a collection 
of pictures that is as interesting as it is representative of the 
artist’s gifts. 

Mr. Walter Crane's Illustrations to Shakspeare's “ Tempest” 
(Dent & Co.) consist of eight pen designs engraved and printed 
by Duncan C. Dallas, by the reproductive process known as 
“ Daliastype,” which is decidedly deserving of the commendation 
Mr. Crane awards it in this instance. The rendering of the 
drawings is exceedingly good, and the printing of them beautiful. 
A notable feature of the work is the ingenious mounting of the 
impressions, arranged in a box-like album. Mr. Crane's designs 
are full of grace and the charm of refinement, though as illustra- 
tion it might be objected that the Prospero here presented is 
curiously un‘mposing, and the Ariel a young woman—which 
Ariel certainly is not. In the new edition of The Old Garden, 
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and other Verses, by Margaret Deland (Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co.), 
Mr. Crane’s decorative faculty and fertility in design are delight- 
fully evident. There is something of Blake-like fancy in the 
floral decoration of many of the pages of this pretty volume, 
where flowers and birds and children—in quaint vignette or 
flowing border—make a little world of fresh and buoyant fancy 
and harmonious colour. 

Vanity Fair Album—the twenty-fifth of the series—is as 
admirable as ever, in scope as in the quality and execution of its 
portraits of eminent persons—portraiture that presents, as hereto- 
fore, the genial aspects of caricature, and has muck more of truth 
and revelation in it than what is conventionally regarded as 
portraiture. The caricatural element varies considerably, and it 
is this variety—not of treatment, but of force and accent in the 
caricature—that renders the collection so piquant as a whole. 
Slight, or excessive, as this kind of characterization may be, the 
result in general is exceedingly happy. In some examples the 
playful or perverse spirit of caricature pervades the whole figure ; 
in others it lies in the wilful emphasis of the rendering of a 
gesture, a play of features, ora habit of poise or walk. Examples 
of both extremes of the range of portraiture we have in the 
clever studies of the Duke of Somerset and Professor Virchow; 
Signor Mascagni and Mr. Carson; Sir R. Payne-Gallwey and 
Mr. T. H. Bolton—to name no others of this diverting gallery. 


Hood, who was his own illustrator, in more than one sense, 
has found a new and a successful illustrator in Mr. Charles E. 
Brock, who contributes something over a hundred vivacious 
drawings to Humorous Poems, by Thomas Hood (Macmillan & 
Co.), with a preface by Alfred Ainger, whose sketch of Hood’s 
life and writings is written with excellent taste and discernment. 
Mr. Brock is peculiarly happy in illustrating poems where “ the 
noble animal—the horse” plays a prominent part, as in the 
“Epping Hunt” and in the ludicrous ballad of the sailor who 
got his legs bowed. His drawings of young people and children 
are also exceedingly pleasant. Canon Ainger's selection is by no 
means as representative of Hood's humour as it might have been. 
it includes, as a matter of course, such masterpieces as the inimit- 
able “ Faithless Sally Brown,” “Nelly Gray,” “The Duel,” “A 
Sailor's Apology,” “Tim Turpin,” “The Demon Ship,” and some 
other good things. But it finds room for poems that are dis- 
tinctly of Hood’s second-best, and misses altogether a dozen that 
are of the first rank, such as the incomparable humour of “ More 
Hallabaloo,” with its impeccable puns, and its street singer whose 
voice had “all Lablache’s body in it,” and though it completely 
filled the house it also emptied it. 

Mr. W. T. Stead’s Two and Two make Four—a dull proposi- 
tion for a title; “ Two and Two make Five” were more romantic 
—is a slack-jointed romance compounded of the life and adven- 
tures of the notorious Mr. J. Spencer Balfour and of the millennium 
that is to be when Mr. Stead’s latest project is realized, and 
Jabez and his tribe shall prey no more on the guileless Noncon- 
formist. Mr. Manville Fenn’s Blue Jackets; or, the Log of the 
“ Teaser” (Griffith, Farran, & Co.) tells of the adventures of 
three “ middies ” in Chinese waters on board a cruiser intent on 
putting down piracy. It is a lively story, despite the unreality 
of a certain friendly Chinaman who plays the part of interpreter, 
and is an exalted moral character, and the young midshipmen 
are capitally drawn. Walter Trevelyan, by J.S. Fletcher (W. & R, 
Chambers), is a story of the year of the Spanish Armada, and the 
adventures of a parish apprentice of Plymouth who runs away 
to sea in a slaver, fights with the Spaniards, is taken a prisoner into 
Cadiz, and carried as far as the English Channel with the Armada, 
whence he makes an extremely lucky escape. Mr. Fletcher grafts 
his stirring fiction on to the stock of truth, as he hints in his 
preface, and the result is a spirited story such as all boys will 
enjoy. All readers of Little Women know “ Jo” and “ Meg,” the 
authors of Comic Tragedies (Sampson Low & Co.), a set of half 
a dozen plays that were acted by them when they were young 
girls in a barn adjoining their Concord house. The plays are 
somewhat Radcliffian in diction, and in sentiment like unto the 
fiction of the Minerva Press. How the two girls contrived to 
play four, five, or six different characters in one drama is a secret 
which the present volume reveals. Professor Hoffmann’s Drawing- 
Room Conjuring (Routledge & Sons), a version of a recent French 
work, Recueil de Tours de Physique Amusante, does not profess to 
be a treatise, but comprises a selection of illusions—card or coin 
tricks, and so forth—which may be compassed without any elabo- 
rate or very expensive apparatus. The book combines some effective 
operations, duly explained by the text and illustrative diagrams 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Paice HENRY of Orleans (1) would probably not be 
sorry to be described—as a namesake of his, Catherine 
Seyton’s brother and double, was described—as “one of the 
frackest youths” in France; and he has done his best to deserve 
it. Perhaps the best was not very great, and, while we have 
never troubled ourselves much about the Prince's Anglophobia 
(we are used to the alternation of giving asylum to Orleans 
princes and receiving abuse from them), we have had occasion to 
rebuke the bad manners of his remarks on English authoriti 
who always received him with courtesy, and sometimes pick 
him out of scrapes by his pinafore much as the lady’s-maid did to 
Henry Fairchild, another namesake. Here there is no offence, 
and, though not a great deal of interest, some instruction. 
The Prince's journey lay through the parts which since have 
become notorious in the Anglo-French dispute over the body 
of Siam. He went from Hanoi by the rivers and over the 
mountains to Luang Prabang, that pleasant, semi-independent 
State—a sort of inland Cythera or South Sea island—which 
Lord Rosebery, if he had had quite his own way, would 
probably have saved for Siam or England. And then he 
dropped down to Bangkok. He had few adventures (though in 
Tonquin itself there were rumours of “ Flags” of divers colours), 
no hardships, and few very remarkable experiences. But, as it 
is the business of the descendants of Louis Philippe to be business- 
like young princes, he has very elaborate accounts of the Tonquin 
coal-mines, which are going “ literally to cut the throat of England 
and Belgium,” as well as of the various products of the different 
countries ; while, as a young French prince must also be a man 
of science, he gives abundant ethnological descriptions of the 
various races he meets. The book is illustrated by reproductions 
of the Prince’s own photographs. Some of the types given of 
the Laos tribes are sufficiently hideous, and even the represen- 
tative chosen of the beauties of Luang Prabang (where there used 
to be a delightfully perverse law that young unmarried men were 
exempt from military service, because if they went away the 
girls would have nobody to make love to them) is rather like a 
pretty smooth-skinned monkey. 

On politics the Prince, of course, airs his well-known views, 
and we gather from some things he says that the “ Chinese buffer 
State” notion, which had not been started when he wrote, would 
find in him a most violent opponent. Buthe really gives himself 
and his whole school away when he writes in a moment of candour 
or thoughtlessness of the Laos districts :—“ La région traversée 
par le cours supérieur du Mékong se décompose en royaumes et 
en principautés. . . . Payant ‘des tributs tantét & droite, tantét & 
gauche, parfois des deux cétés 4 la fois, ces états laotiens ont 
pus souvent étre aussi justement considérés comme birmans que 
comme anamites ou plus tard siamois.” That is the whole English 
case in a nutshell ; and after its admission we really do not know 
that it is necessary to argue the question of right with Prince 
Henry. 

One hardly expects to find a solid contribution, in two stout 
volumes, to English county and family history made by a Frenchman 
in French ; but this is a modest, and almost a grudging, description 
to give of M, de Trenqualéon’s work on West Grinstead and the 
Carylls (2). It is true, as will, indeed, easily be guessed, that the 
author's interest in his subject is primarily religious; but this 
has not prevented him from giving both sides of what his sub- 
title frankly calls an “Etude historique et religieuse sur le Comté 
de Sussex.” A great deal—indeed, the major part—of his work 
seems to have been drawn from MSS. in the British Museum, 
assisted by long and frequent visits tothe spot. He has reprinted 
a considerable number of Caryll letters, has given some interest- 
ing details of accounts, &c., and though, of course, he has not 
exactly kept out a sectarian touch, here and there has indulged in 
it but moderately. 

We are afraid M. Dietrich must have been wofully at a loss 
for profitable occupation when he took to translating Herr 
Nordau’s book of Degeneracy in Art and Literature (3). We are 
not frantic admirers of certain modern developments in either. 
But when a person, borrowing from the eminent Signor Lombroso 
a craze about “degeneracy,” and applying it with truly German 
clumsiness right and left, gives us at one fell swoop, or a suc- 
cession of fell swoops, Miss Greenaway and M. Maeterlinck, Mr. 
Burne-Jones and Count Tolstoi, as a series of parallel products 
accounted for by the same critique scientifique, we can only shrug 
our shoulders, Herr Nordau, it appears, is convinced that “ les 


(1) Autour du Tonkin. Par Henri Philippe d'Orléans. Paris : Calmann 
Lévy. 
West Grinstead et les Caryll. Par Max de Trenqualéon. Paris: 


Toe. London : Burns & Oates. 
(3) y ee Par Max Nordau. Traduit par A. Dietrich. 
Paris: A 
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graphomanes et leurs gardes du corps critiques” will “torture to 
the end of his life, Indian fashion,” an indiscreet truth-teller like 
himself. We trust we shall have something better to do than 
to take so much trouble about a person the imbecility of whose 
judgment is, perhaps, a little relieved or excused by the inaccuracy 
of his information. 

‘We have a greater respect for M. Margueritte’s talents than 
for those of any young French novelist, but we are afraid that he 
has “ made false route,” as his countrymen say, in La tourmente (4). 
The situation of a husband who tries the experiment of pardoning 
his wife for the unpardonable is not a possible one—or, if it is 
possible, has not been made so here, though M. Margueritte has 
steered clear to a degree which is very remarkable both of 
mawkishness and its opposite, and has achieved vérité vraie in 
some of his most harrowing analyses. Perhaps he might have 
come nearer success if he had given usa different heroine. But 
really a young woman who, as she says, loving her husband, 
adopts the proceedings of Thérése Halluys for no particular reason 
except that she is annoyed at his giving a home to his homeless 
sister, does not seem worth putting oneself out for, even if she 
has green eyes—at least in a book. In the flesh, of course, it 
might be different. 

We have received two additions to the “ Intermediate ” division 
of Messrs. Rivington, Percival, & Co.’s “ Modern French Series,” 
Chez les sauvages, an episode of Sandeau’s well-known Roche-auz- 
mouettes, edited by M. Duhamel, and Erckmann-Chatrian’s Le 
trésor du vieux seigneur, by M. Minssen. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

say—about the correspondence and journals collected in the 
two volumes of Letters of Asa Gray, edited by Jane Loring 
Gray (Macmillan & Co.), which is not a little characteristic of 
the activity and energy that characterized the most distinguished 
of American botanists during a long and busy life. As a piece 
of condensed writing, it would be difficult to match the fragment 
of “ Autobiography,” which is carried to the writer’s thirtieth 
year, and occupies only eight-and-twenty pages. Excepting in 
the opening pages that deal with the parents and grand-parents 
of Dr. Gray, nothing is recorded but the leading facts—dates and 
events—and these in the most succinct form conceivable. Nothing 
superfluous is put down, beyond a doubt, though some would 
hesitate to say that there is nothing wanting. The “Journal,” 
in the first volume, and much of the correspondence, reveal the 
same businesslike habit, even when the occasion would seem to 
favour a more recreative style, as when he records his first meet- 
ings with famous men of science. Dr. Gray was a prodigious 
letter-writer, and corresponded with De Candolle, Sir William 
Hooker, Darwin, Sir J. D. Hooker, Bentham, and other leading 
men in the scientific world. “The greater part of the immense 
mass of letters he wrote,” says Mrs. Gray, “were necessarily 
purely scientific, uninteresting except to the person addressed ; 
so that many of those published are merely fragments, and 
very few are given completely.” We confess we should have 
enjoyed the publication of these purely scientific letters. The 
editor, however, has made it the aim—doubtless the more 
popular aim —of these volumes to show, as far as possible, 
in Dr. Gray's own words “his life and occupation,” and they 
certainly offer a clear and interesting view of the activity of 
that life, and the many-sided interests of its occupation. The 
journal of his first sojourn in London is suggestive of a continual 
succession of visits to famous persons or places, with strictly ob- 
served Sabbath intervals spent in attending various chapels. 
George Whitfield’s chapel, in the Tottenham Court Road, recalled 
“more interesting associations than Westminster Abbey or any 
vast and splendid cathedral.” There are various references to 
the sermons, especially those of Baptist Noel—“my old 
favourite,” he calls him—of whom he held a high opinion. In 
the letters to Darwin and other English friends, written during the 
Secession war, there are some explosive outbursts concerning the 
“ wicked rebellion,” and some amusing observations of a wrathful 
nature on the perversity of the English press. Dr. Gray was not 
merely a staunch Unionist, as some were, in speech and writing. 
He contributed to the war fund, and enlisted in a company, com- 
posed of men incapacitated from going to the front, that was 
organized to guard the St#te arsenal at Cambridge. In a letter 
to Darwin—“ the only it: itisher,” he declares, to whom he wrote 
on the subject—he is convinced that Jefferson Davis richly de- 
served to be hanged, though he would not have him hanged, “ for 
his more complete humiliation,” a'ter conviction and sentence. 
Altogether there was nothing of a Gallio in the mental constitu- 


(4) La tourmente. Par Paul Margueritte. Paris: Kolb. 


tion of this eminent botanist, and the sturdy independence of his 
character is in various ways described in theee volumes. 

The Petrie Estate, by Helen Dawes Brown (Osgood, McIlvaine, 
& Co.), is a story not without cleverness, if somewhat “ precious ” 
in style, about a will that was lost or missing, and is found, by 
which the heroine—an extremely “high-toned” young lady—is 
dispossessed of an inheritance which she had never counted upon 
possessing. But since she marries the right man all is well in the 
end. He behaves nobly in the matter when sorely tried by cir 
cumstances, which, though somewhat uncommon, are skilfully 
developed by the author. Analysis and observation are well- 
marked properties in this American story, and there are some 
capital sketches of the minor kind, such as the young woman who 
recites Browning after the principles of Delsarte in fashionable 
New York drawing-rooms. 

Tiari, by Mrs. Dora Hort (Fisher Unwin), isa Tahitian romance 
that suggests the inspiration of “Pierre Loti,” though in no 
agreeable sense. It tells of a Frenchman whose views of “ native 
marriage” are undisguised, and of an Englishman—a cold, 
moralizing precisian—who drifts into a native marriage out of 
pure philanthropy, and then bullies and preaches his unhappy 
wife to death. 

The Visionary (Hodder Brothers) is a translation by Jessie 
Muir of Jonas Lie’s first romance Den Fremsynte, which appeared 
in 1870, and is now done into English as a whole for the first 
time, though Mr. Nisbet Bain has included an episode from it in 
his recent volume of translations from Jonas Lie’s short stories, 
That so striking and powerful a romance should have escaped the 
translator until now is something strange. Miss Muir's work is 
well done and should find many readers. 

Another translation, and of some interest to novel-readers, is 
Marianela (Digby, Long, & Co.), by Mary Wharton, from the 
Spanish of B. Perez Galdos, whose more sentimental treatment 
of a tragic theme offers a strange contrast with Jonas Lie’s 
robuster method, 

Of A Book of Strange Sins, by Coulson Kernahan (Ward, 
Lock, Bowden, & Co.), it must be said that the title is better 
than the book, and nothing but a catching title to stories that 
are in no sense admirable or remarkable. 

“ Educationalists” will not be converted, we fear, by the rosy 
vision Mr. Edward Hartington has depicted in The New 
Academe (Chapman & Hall) of the ideal school, a kind of Liberty 
Hall, or “ go as you please ” school, where the boys do what they 
like, and masters make love to charming lady-assistants. It is 
magnificent, but it is not schooling. 

Book Song, edited by Gleeson White (Elliot Stock), is a collec- 
tion of verse, concerning books and the love of books, somewhat 
akin to the little volume of Ballads of Books edited by Mr. 
Lang and Mr. Brander Matthews, though of less definite scope 
and of more generous comprehension. Indeed, Mr. Gleeson 
White's net is a large one and small in the mesh. It holds the 
comely fish and the most minor of poet’s minnows. But the dis- 
creet reader will find much in the anthology to delight him, 
though most of the “ much” will be familiar to him. 

Mr. Barnett Smith’s Women of Renown (Allen & Co.), or 
“studies of eminent women,” comprise papers on the lives and 
works of Frederika Bremer, Lady Blessington—called “ Mar- 
guerite” by Mr. Barnett Smith—George Eliot, Jenny Lind, Mrs. 
Somerville, George Sand, Mary Carpenter, Lady Morgan, Rachel, 
and Lady Hester Stanhope. The selection is decidedly well 
devised, the field embraced by the essays is agreeably varied, and 
the result on the whole is a pleasing volume of sketches. 

From time to time we have dealt with the many admirable 
features of the handsome illustrated edition of the late Mr. J. R. 
Green's Short History of the English People (Macmillan & Co.), 
edited by Mrs. Green and Miss Kate Norgate, the third volume 
of which has just appeared, enriched with excellent reproduc- 
tions of old prints in English or foreign museums, engravings 
after historical portraits, and a fine selection of topographic and 
archwological illustrations from various sources. It would be 
hard to over-estimate the value of all this contemporary illus- 
tration of the times of the Commonwealth and the Restoration, 
of which the present volume treats, to the intelligent student of 
history who consults the Key-notes prefixed to each volume. 

Peveril of the Peak (Nimmo), three volumes, “ Border” edition 
of the Waverley Novels, is the longest, and far from the 
strongest, of the series. Concerning the weak points of the story 
the editor is less disposed to leniency than when treating of cer- 
tain other examples of weakness in the novels, Even Mr, Lang 
does not approve of the audacious anachronisms of the story and 
its inordinate length. Of the Popish Plot—that still vext 
mystery—he gives a good summary—clear, brief, judicious. The 
illustrations, which include etchings after well-known paintings 
by Mr. Orchardson and the late Mr. Pettie, are excellent, for the 
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most part, though the graceful Fenella of Mr. Hopkins scarcely 
with Scott's description. 

Miss Christina Rossetti’s delightful “Nursery Rhyme Book,” 
Sing Sony (Macmillan & Co.), also appears in new and enlarged 
form, with the charming woodcuts after designs by Arthur 
Hughes. 

From Messrs. Archibald Constable & Oo. we have a new 
edition of Father Sangermano’s still valuable description of 
Burma— The Burmese Empire a Hundred Years Ago—with Mr. 
John Jardine’s introduction, notes, bibliography, and a good 
map. 

To the new volume of the excellent “Dryburgh” edition of 
Scott—The Fortunes of Nigel (A. & C. Black)—Mr. Godfrey 
C. Hindley contributes some capital illustrations, his drawing of 
the habitués of “ Beaujeu’s,” of King James, and the rest, being 
full of spirit. 

We have also received Essays of Elia and Last Essays of Elia, 
edited by Mr. Charles Kent, two volumes of Messrs. Routledge's 
pretty “ Pocket Library”; The Icelander’s Sword, by 8. Baring 
Gould (Methuen & Co.), new edition; A Treatise on Money, by 
J. Shield Nicholson, M.A. (A. & C. Black), new edition, with six 
new essays; Tidal Rivers: their Hydraulics, Improvement, and 
Navigation, by W. H. Wheeler (Longmans & Co.), with illustra- 
tions, the first volume of “ Longmans’ Civil Engineering Series ” ; 
Betting and Gambling, by Major Seton Churchill (Nisbet & Co.) ; 
Greece in the Age of Pericles, by Arthur J. Grant (John 
Murray), “University Extension Manuals”; A Text-Book of 
Elementary Design, by Richard G. Hatton (Chapman & Hall); 
Egyptian Art, by Charles Ryan (Chapman & Hall), an ele- 
mentary handbook for students; Records ; including the Prin- 
cipal Events of My Life, an album designed by E. S. G. (Gilbert 
& Rivington); About Perak, by F. A. Swettenham (Singapore: 
“ Straits Times”), descriptive sketches of Perak and the Malays, 
&c.; A Yoshwara Episode, by A. M. (Scott), “ Wheeler’s Indian 
Library ” ; Ideala, by Charles Grissen (Portland, Oregon: Lewis & 
Dryden Co.), a romance in verse ; An Army Doctor's Romance, by 
Grant Allen (Raphael Tuck & Sons); A Legend of Montrose, 
by Sir Walter Scott (Sampson Low & Co.), illustrated by W. 
Hole ; Kingsley’s Westward Ho ! abridged for schools (Macmillan 
& Co.); Les Guvres Latines Apocryphes du Dante, a critical 
study, by Dr. Prompt (Venice : Olschki) ; De Fidiculis Biographia, 
by Edward Heron-Allen (Griffith, Farran, & Co.), third sup- 
plement ; The Gospel according to St. Luke, “Higher Religious 
Teaching,” by the Rev. G. Hugh Jones (Lang, Neil, & Co.); 
Elementary Course of Practical Science, by Hugh Gordon, Part I. 
(Macmillan & Co.); Bandage Drill for Children, by Mrs. Francis 
Steinthal, with music and illustrations (Philip & Son); The 
Candidates’ and Agents’ Guide in Contested Elections, by H. C, 
Richards (Jordan & Sons) ; Xenophon: Tales from the Cyropedia, 
edited by C. H. Keene, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.), “ Elementary 
Classics” series; The Nazarenes, a drama, by H. N. Crellin 
(Chatto & Windus); Our Ghosts, by Edmund Leigh (Digby, 
Long, & Oo.); and That Mrs. Grundy, by L. C. Skey (Arundel 
Publishing Company, Lim.). 

In last week’s Saturday Review we found fault with Mr. 
Andrew Lang for saying (as by mischance we thought he said) 
in his St. Andrews (Longmans) that no minister is needed at St. 
Andrews. What Mr. Lang wrote was minster, which is some- 
what different, and we much regret the mistake. Also we were 
in error as to the forthcoming history, which cannot be by the late 
Mr. Lyon. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


ADVERTISEMENTS tniended for the Sarvrpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs, R. AnpErson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orricn, 388 Sournampron Street, Strayp, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE PANTOMIME, JACK AND THE 
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LUCKNOW, BENARES, 
RIES of EASTERN DRAWINGS by Mr. JOHN VARLEY. NOW 
on Dec, 30.—The JAPANESE RY, 28 New Bond Bt, W. 
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OFFICE 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


IMPORTANT BONUS STATEMENT 


“An aggregate return will thus be made to 
Participating Policyholders of an amount actually 
in excess of all loadings charged in the premiums 


for expenses, profits and contingencies.” 
Vide Press. 
The proof of this statement will be supplied on application to 
the Actuary. 


LARGE CASH BONUSES 


IMPROVED BUSINESS FACILITIES 


IMMEDIATE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Apply also for the NEW PROSPECTUS for the current year, 
and for Proposal Forms and Information as to all classes of 


Assurance to 
HARRIS OC. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 


63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PALL MALL CLUB. 
26 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
Established for social purposes only. 
Premises consist of spacious, lofty, and well-lighted rooms, with frontage to 
3 ~~ £3 3s.perannum. Entrance Fee, £2 2s. (suspended for the first 


200 Members, who are now being elected). 
Full information sent on application to the SECRETARY. 


THE ROYAL ERARD PIANOFORTES. 


ERARD PIANOS HARPS 


Can be obtained by the Public wa the Most Favourable Terms of any Pianos 
made. They are the Most Perfect Instruments that can be manufactured, and and will 
last, practically, for ever. A visit to see the New Models and the “ Erard Museum ” 
will be welcomed at any time. 


Ss. & P. ERARD, 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST—SUPPER) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


GOLD MEDAL INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


BENGER’S 
FOOD 


For INFANTS, CHILDREN, and INVALIDS. 


* Retained when all other Foods are reje ted."”—London Medical Record. 
In Tins, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., an‘ 1: of al) Chemists, &c. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTS. 
“THIS 18 THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING." —The Lancet, 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular Goods, for Men, Wom-n, and Children, 
with names of 250 Country Agents, sent post-free on app ication, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDS, 8 E.C. 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 
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HOTELS. 


[LFRACOMBE. — Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. 

TLyRacomes HOTEL. The PRINCIPAL HOTEL in ILFRACOMBE. First- 

eturn Tickets issued from London (Waterloo), L. & 8.-W. Riy.. from November 1 to 

(including weven days’ Bed, Board, and ‘Attendance, aitheIL RACUMBE HOTEL, 

£5 5s. each. Available for one month. Express Trains leave Waterloo 11 1a.M. and 3 P.M, 
Ask for Hotel Tickets, available by all trains. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 
Bea-water service: Unequalied Cunioe. Eacelient Wines-, Moderate Turi. 
HECKFORD, Manager. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
and TRAINING FARMS, Ld. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &c. 


The ownsand Farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1, acres, 


Prospectus on application to the Resident Director. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000, 


protte Divided, 24,600,000. INSTITUTION, 


Paidin Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOS, 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLIOIES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 


SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED io Husbanj 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Children, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, LONDON, E.C. 
Or to WEST-END BRANCH, 20 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 


STAIN 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged for pment in 
The Secret the Co} tent FORTY STUDENTS willbe 


ee COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 
Rev. the Wann Coliege, begins July 18. For particulars apply to the 


GENTLE MAN’S FUR-LINED OVERCOAT, lined throughout 


Real Fur ; also Broad Real Russian Fur Collar and Cuffs. nerfectly new. 
£20; A for £7 lis. Aj banker's GLYDE, Norti 
by, pproval, reference.—G. DE, 40 North 


Direct to the Public. No Shops. No Agen 
Cc F. HUNT, TEA BROKER, 
LONDON : 55 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 
One Ib. of really Fine Tea will go as far as Two lbs. of medium Tea. 
PURE DARJEELING TBA, 3s. and 4s, per lb. FINE DARJEELING and 
KANGRA VALLBY, Qs. per lb. 2d. per lb. postage extra. 
Packed fresh from bulk on receipt of Order. Not less than 1 Ib. 
Cash System, Crossed Orders and Cheques. 


THE 
ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
19 KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye. 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
. H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES 


G. B. HUDSON, 
Treasurers LINDSAY ANT BUS, Esq. 


‘THis Hosprrat receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, without 
Letters of Recommendation, and was the firet to adopt this system of true Charity. 
Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually. It has afforded aid to upwards of 
400,000 sufferers since its establishment. 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day more 
urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye Hospital 
should be built to meet the imperative and constantly growing needs of the poor, 
who come from all parts of the polis and the United Kingdom. 


The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients is 
wholly it adequate to the daily increasing demand for relief. This will necessitate 
the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, and erect thereon 
an ed'fice replete with all the modern improvements rendered urgent by the rapid 
eS thalmic Science and Surgery, a sum of at least £50,000 will be 


The Committee urgently appeal — td Annual Subscriptions for maintenance 
et een th the Benevolent to enable them to build the 
much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts 
Strand ; Chasing Geum ; or to om, 


Cy of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 Finsbury Square, 
for the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the 
Established 1807. 
Patron—H.R.H, the PRINCE OF WALES. 

The patients (numbering now about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
shildren s month old to adults over 95. Over 461,850 patients have been relieved since the 
formation of the charity up to the present date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be 
Bankers, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard 


thankfully received by the Society's 
Street ; and by the Secretary at the Institutior. 


UN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, B.C. FounpDED 1714 
THE icles PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
IMPERIAL InsvRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


BANE of NEW ZEALAND.— rated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.- Bankers to the New Zealand Governmcnt. 
Head Offce—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Capital Paid- £900,000 


Reserve Fund £45,000 

Reserve 
This Bank grants drafts on all its b bh d jes, and transacte every Geecript on 
of banking business connected with New Zealand, tralia, and Fiji, on the favou 


"The London London Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
which can be ascertained on application. 
Cc. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, re on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 


wa below 
“SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives small 


ANAGK, with particular, bos 61. 


RANGIS RAVENSCRO?T. Manager. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


7 HARPUR STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 
The Object of the Society is to secure an Endurable Life for Children. 


Since its formation in 1884 the Society has investigated 31,541 ccmplaints of 
Cruelty to Children. 
General 5,145. Neglect and Starvation, 17,337. Bezging Cases, 2,012, 
Agsaults, 2,545 ‘Abandonment and Exposure, 2,074. Immoraity, 1,359. 
Other Wrongs, 1,069. 


The Welfare of 71,952 Children was involved in the above. 


Complaints a moe in any part of England, Wales, and Ireland, 
‘ames of informants kept strictly private. 


etnias VAN DE LIND & SON. Bankers—COUTTS & CO. 
BENJAMIN WAUGH, Honorary Director. 


HE HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpEp 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTENSURY. 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, W.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. 


Surgeons, 
T. MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.8.C S, Ed. 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 


The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the necessary Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Children’s Ward. 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. . 


Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & CO. 


W. THORNTON SHARP, P.A. 
Secretary- Superintendent, 


(THE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, S:. George's 
‘ields, Southwark. 
a. MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, totally 
blind, between the ages of 7 and 20, are elected by votes of Subscribers, and (free of all costs) 
are received for about six years,during which they are taught a trade, and to read, write: 
and cipher; a few having marked ability being trained as Organists. An Annus! Subscription 
of One Guinea entitles the donor to one vote foreach vacancy at all elect‘one ; Life Subscrij- 
tion 10 Guineas. 

Bankers—Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8. . 

FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch Schools erecied a, Wan¢sworth 


Common, 
R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and 
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Legacies are also especially solicited. 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
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The Saturday Review. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Soong shove Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


F. GREEN & CO. Offices 
{ ZNDERSON, ANDERSON, co. } ‘Avenue, London. 


to letter at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 


BRINSMEAD & 


Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ Systems. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards. 


BOOKS, &c. 


— 


» SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould’s great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED—Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 


W.— Libraries entirely u and Catalogued. 
New and Standard Books, Bib she. Rew oh New choice Bindings for Presen' 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingd £18 2 
All other parts of the World. 110 6 


Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


BoICKBUYERS and COLLECTORS should have our New 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS and SURPLUS large paper 


verv low largest stock of Books 
DENNY, 30! Strand/and 33 29 Booksellers Row, W.C. 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
Office, 38 Southampton "Strand, W.C. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of COTTAGES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
HXAMPLES OF STABLES. Royal 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
LODGES. _ Royal 4to. cloth, a, 6d. 

WILLIAM BLackWoOop & Soxs, Edinburgh and Lonaon. 


JANUARY, 1891. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Mew ‘Review. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


CONTENTS : 
ANARCHISTS : — METHODS AND ORGANISATION. 


THE NEW MUSEUM AND TUE SIDON SARCOPHAGI, By Prof. Max MULLER, 
(Illustrat: d.) 


THE FUTURE OF TUMOUR. By H. D. Trait. 
DISESTABLISHMENT IN ENGLAND. By AvcusTINE M.P. 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. By WaLrer Caane. (Iilustrated.) 


THE PREACHING OF CHRIST AND THE PRACTICE OF HIS CHURCHES. 
By Count Lvov 


IS OUR LIFE-BOAT SYSTEM EFFECTUAL? By E. H. Bayiey, M.P. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL. 

FRENCH PLAYS AND ENGLISH MONEY, By WILLIAM AncuEr. 
PAROCHIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT (1750-1880), By Rev. J. Frome WILKINSON. 
A LUCKY SIXPENCE. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 2! LEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


NEW STORY BY W. E. NORRIS. 


NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY 
contains the Opening Chapters of a New Serial Story by W. E. 
NORRIS, entitled “MATTHEW AUSTIN.” 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 127, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for Janvany, 


containing “MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W.E. NORRIS, Chaps. 1-4—“IN 
A COUNTRY OMNIBUS”--“INSECT GODS”"—“A PRESENT FROM 
MARGATE’—“ MILITARY BALLOONING”—*“CHARACTER NOTE: 
THE PRACTICAL WOMAN”—“THE CALDERA OF PARMA”"— 
“WITH EDGED TOOLS,” Chars. 25-27. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Sixty-third Edition. With the fous ventiiy exgraved, 
1 vol. royal 8vo. bound, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1894, Corrected by the Nobility. 


NEW NOVELS. 
GOOD DAME FORTUNE. By Masia A. 


Hoyer. 3 vols, 


BROKEN FORTUNES. By Henry Cresswe tt, 


Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN an ALPINE VALLEY. By G. Manvitte 


yumm, of “ Mahme Nousie,” “The Master of the Ceremonies,” &c. 
vo! 


AT SOCIETY’S EXPENSE. By Auczryoy 


Gisstne@, Author of “A Moorland Idyl,” “A Village Hampden,” &c. 3 vols, 


CHRISTINE. By Apetine Serceant, Author 


of “ Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c, 3 vols. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


TO RIGHT the WRONG. By Epya Lyatt, 


Author of “ Donovan,” “ We Two,” “ In the Golden Days,” &c. 3 vols. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WON BY WAITING. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN, 


DONOVAN. 
WE TWO. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY. 


THE GREY MONK, 
A New Serial Story of powerful interest, commences in 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY. 


LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA, 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, commence in 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY. 


Now ready. 


THE ARGOSY ror JANUARY. 


CONTENTS: 
1, THE GREY MONK. Chaps. 1—4, A New Serial Story. Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 
2, PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
2. THE LAW OF LIFE. 
4. COUNTRY LOVERS. 
5. LETTERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. By CuauLes W. Woop, With 9 Ilustra~ 


6. THE CHRISTMAS KNOCK. 

7. CLOUGH NA MOLLA! By Kavasacn. 
8. THE OLD LADY IN BLACK. 

9, LINES ON A NUN. By C. J.Laxesrox. 


Sixpence Monthly. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF THE 


SHEEP BREEDING INDUSTRY in the ARGEN- 
TINE REPUBLIC. 

“A very useful and much-needed book. Pir ny “A large fund of information.""— 
Land ana Water. & valuable work...... interest to breeders of live 
stock in this country,""—Lire Steck Journal. “ We do not k a better book of ite class.” — 
Field. “The is put together in a manner which makes co It most interesting 10 to read.”"— 
Mark Lave Express. 

REULER'S TELEGRAM COMPANY, Liwirep, 2% Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


price 2s. 6d. post free. 


SCIATICA their Nature, Causes, and 


Treatment. By HU. CLarke, M.D. 


LONDON ; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


London ; James Epps & Co. (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 ‘Threadneedle Btreet. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 23, 1898. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SPECIMENS of GREEK TRAGEDY. Trans- 


lated by D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 10s. 


ESSAYS on QUESTIONS of the DAY, 


and SOCIAL. By Gotpwry Smrrn, D.C.L. Extra Crown 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each 
volume. (The Eversley Series.) 


Vol. IV. SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of LORD TENNY- 


SON’S WORKS. Vol. IX. DEMETER and other POEMS, Globe 8vo. 5s. 


This. with the ms volumes already published, completes the Library Edition of 
Lord Tennyson's 


GOBLIN MARKET. By G. 
Rossetti. With 18 Page Illustrations and other Decorations by Laurence 
Housman. Cloth elegant, 5s. 


*,* Also an Edition de Luxe, Super-Royal 8vo. Hand-made Paper, 21s. net. 
[AU sold. 


SING-SONG: a Nursery Rhyme Book. By 
Caristna G. Rosserti. With 120 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, | 
by the Brothers Daiziel. Small 4to. 4s. 6d. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The verses to babyhood and childhood in their 
simplicity and tenderness frequently recall William Blake. with whose soul this 
genuine poet has much affinity......The illustrations are thoroughly in keeping 
with the spirit of the verses.” 

The characterized by al) Miss Rossetti's 

grace, @ poetic tot is given even to the simplest rhymes. 

The illustrations are wholly delightful.” 


SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By 


a? CaRROLL. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss. Crown 8vo. 7s. Af 


The ROMANCE of the INSECT WORLD. 


By L. N. Bapenoce. With Illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch and 
others. Orown 6s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—* As delightful a volume of the kind as we have 
seen for a long time.” 


WITNESSES to the UNSEEN; and other 
ES8AY8. By Warp, Author of “ William Ward and the 
Oxford Movement,” and “ William George Werd and the Ca:holic Revival.” 
8vo. 10s. 6d, 

SPECTATOR. —* All of them are thoughtful and substantial contributions to the 
clearing up of the general assumptions which uuderlie the religious belief and un- 
velief of our time, and all of them are well dese rving of the more permanent form 
in which they are now presented to the public.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.“ The essays are written with force, conviction, 
and sobriety.” 

SCOTSM4AN.—* The arguments in the book are always acutely reasoned, and, in 
one instance at least, set forch with a humorous gusto; and the book, as a whole, 
may be strongly recommended.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Now ready. Price 15s, net in cloth ; or, in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
Volume XXXVII. (MasquentzR—MitLyNeG) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume J. was published on January 1, 1885,and a further Volume will be 
issued quarteriy wntil the completwn of the work. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & 15 PLACE, 


Now ready. Crown &vo. 3s, 6d. 


WHAT OUR DAUGHTERS CAN DO for 


THEMSELVES: a Handbook of Womens Employments. By Mrs. H. 
CoLEMAN Davipson, Author of “‘ Dainties, English and Foreign,” “ Eggs,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & 0O., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


SECOND EDITION. 


MATABELE LAND AND THE 
VICTORIA FALLS: 


A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa. 
From the Letters and Journals of the late Faanx Oaras, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by Oarss, B.A. With Maps, Portraits, and L/lustrations, demy 8vo. 21s. 


“ Displays much ehrewd wisdom on matters social and political.” — Times 
“Asa bvok f travel it remains a standard work. The jo rval is entertaining reading in 
its. beat form ; it is informing, and yet does not seem to be bs " St. James's Gazette, 
. Frank Oates, ha: ing visited the country bef re any grand scheme for its exploitation 


Be of, may accepted as a witness unaffected by any vias of personal interest...... 
‘Lo Matabele Land as it is this handsoine and substantial volume is the most complete guide 
as yet put forth.’’—Cape Times. 
LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LIMITED, 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHANING CRO3S ROAD, WX. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


CAPTAIN LUGARD’S 


“THE RISE OF 
OUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


Early Efforts in Nyasaland and Uganda. 
With 130 ILLUSTRATIONS and 14 MAPS. 
2 vols. large demy 8vo. 42s, 


“The most important contribution that has yet been made to the history of 
British East Africa.” — Times. 

“Captain Lugard is the Bayard of African enterprise.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ No more exciting or more instructive work on the affairs of the Dark Continent 
has been written.” James's Gazette. 

“It has ail the charm of romance, and is one more example that truth is 
stranger than fiction.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“It is impos+ible even to hint at the marvellous adventures through which he 
made his way...... No more stirring story bas been told.”— Punch, 

“ We have not space for a discussion of this remarkable work as a personal 
narrative and record of travel, rule, organisation, and spo t.”— World. 

“* Many ar are the tales of pluck and endurance which have arisen out of English 
exploration in Africa, none of them surpass in vividness and vitality this of Captain 
's.”"—Globe. 

“ One of the best records of travel, ~~ pace and conquest which it has been 
our pleasure to meet with.”— Court Circular. 

“ It has the charm of exciting personal narrative. Its author and subject went 
through many adventures...... Went through experiences like a modern hero of 
romance.” — Birmingham Daily Post. 

“The story he has to tell is a romantic one both from a personal and a national 
point of view......Of quite exceptional interest and value.”—Observer. 

“ A mine of valuable information and 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S 


_ LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 
RT, HON, WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, MP, 


With 3 PORTRAITS and NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s. 


“A charming and engaging biography of a man whom Englishmen of all 
parties respected...... A simple, sincere, and admirable life, and its story is told 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell in a good book.” — St. Jumes’s Gazetie. 

“A life which few people will read without a certain emotion. No figure in 
recent politica! history is mo-e admirabie than that of tuis true man.”—Standard. 

“Sir Herbert Maxwell has not only written an excellent book—that was to be 
expected—but he has set the life and character of W. H. Smith before his country- 
men in a light that reveals him as one worthy of national admiration and 
gratitude.” — Scotsman. 

“A work which must command not alone the gratitude of Conservatives, but the 
admiration of Englishmen of every shade of political opinion....,..The literary 
merit of Sir Herbert Max well’s work should alone ensure it a high place amongst 
biographies.”— Morning Advertiser. 

“ Sir Herbert Maxwell has done his work well—with tact and discretion. He has 
used his materials with literary, skill, producing a couple of volumes which can be 
read throughout with pleasure,’ —Globe. 

“A handeome contribution to English literature, and a worthy memorial ofa 
statesman who personified one of the best types of the national 
Manchester Courier. 


MISS M. WARRENDER’S 
MARCHMONT and the HUMES of POL- 


WARTH. With 9 Portraits and numerous other Lilustrations. Crown 4to. 
price 21s. net. 


ON SOME OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. 


By Hevena Faucir (Lady Martin). Dedicated by Permission to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Fiith Edition, with Portrait by 
LeHMANN. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. 


DOORSIDE DITTIES. By Monrtson, 


Author of “ There as Here,” * On Fifine at the Fair,” “The Purpose of the 
Ages,” &c. Witha Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MADONNA PIA: a Tragedy; and Three 
aud Translated by Sir Marti, K.C.B. 


POEMS and BALLADSof HEINRICH HEINE 


Done into ug'/isn Verse by Sir Tuzopone Manrix, K.C.B, Third Edition. 
Small crown 8vo. 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.'S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON BROWNE. 


The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS. From 


the Sanscrit of the Hitopadésa. By Sir Epwtx M.A., K.C.LE., C.S.1., Author 
of” The Light of Asia,” Th ne Ligh’ of the World,” 
A Large-psper Edition, limited to 100 Copies, bound in white vellum, gilt, 258. net. 
speaking 


The Tras says :—“ An attractive Christmas Ae to the world. 
The illustrations are admirable and characterist 


Demy 8vo. 2 Maps, Illustrated, 1$s. 


THROUGH TURKISH ARABIA : 


Mediterranesn to Bom! bi ant 
Fontan" Guilt By H. Swarxson Cowren, F.8. 


“ The author's dscrigtons of the country are very readable.” '—Daily Telegraph. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


IN the SHADOW of the PAGODA: Sketches 


a Burmese Life Character By E. D. Cumine. 
these sh ; and the resder conscientiously he closes 
the book, et, he has been consciously delighted. he has been 


Just published, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


WAR TIMES; or, the Lads of Craigross ; and 


CANNON'S "MOUTH. By SaRan TyYTLeR, of «Citoyenne 
“ These of Crimean and 
er hoy Afghan war times will be read with interest and 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


SIGHTS and SHADOWS: bein ¢ Examples of 


the Supernatural. By the Rev. Dr. F. G. bf Brome | limpses in the 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN of RENOWN: Nineteenth Century 


Studies By G. Barnett SuiTH, Author of“ History of the English Parliament" &c. 
“ A collection of female ay artistic oni. strength of character, ond influence 
rarely in an: is extremely 


any p The volume 
'y Telegraph. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 


The SHADRACH; and other Stories. By 


Frank R. STOCKTON, ‘Author of Rudder Grange.” 
“ In Mr. the is always happening _there is a quaint turn both 
in phrase and in plot, and a humour wi ie peculiar yet agreeable.” 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


HERE and THERE in ITALY and OVER 


the By Signora Linpa V1LLAR1, Author of Tuscan Hills and Venetian 
fog weiter whe conveys a clear of 
aot ys general impression of the places 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Maps, 16s. 


HISTORY of INDIA. From the Earliest 


Times For the Use of Students ont Colle, H. G. Keene 
C.1.E.., y ~ of” Te of the Mughal Empire" 
“ Mr. Keene's ful study deserves cordial praise. It i easy to select from the twen: 
into which the work is divid those which ese most d ly me: 
me the sections which treat Empire are excocdingty interesting 
and the short summary pre-B ish history in India is admirable. 
Leeds 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Demy &vo. lés, 


HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA, From 


the Founding of Pondicherry in 1674 to the Capture of that place in 1761. Colonel 
G. B. MALLESON, C.8.I., Author of The Battlefields of Germany &c. By 
ed | this standa d work the om ty and soldier will find the French treated as wipeteate 
an as accesso: n the history of the time, and their \ mr ae enetemants tein 
struggle dor eanpire are described as they are by no other writer 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, Physician and 


Operator. A Memoir. Compiled Edited from Prive Personal 
Reminiscences. By the Rev. H. R. mre M.A,, Author of “ Muste 2 and Morals” &c. 


“ Mr. Haweis has performed his task with skill and conscientiousness, and the result is one 
of the most vivid ont on entertaining books of the year.""—Daily Chronicle. 


THIRD AND STANDARD EDITION, Revised to 1893, Demy 8vo. 852 pp. with Map, 288, 
Published under authority of the Secretary of State for India. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peo ople, History 


and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.8.1., C.L.E., M.A. Oxford, LL.D. ry? 
bridge and Glasgow 
* A work based on the best official information, end of trustworthy authority for 
of reference. There is certainly no other that can be compared with it, and it Cahould ie at 
the elbow of everyone who has to treat upon Indian subjects.""—Manchester G 


Demy 8vo. with New Map, 12s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of CHINA: an Account 


for the General Reader of this Ancient Empire and People. By Demerrivs C. 
BouLerr, Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia &c. 
“Those who study Chinese history will find in Mr. Boulger a very competent and 
instructive guide." —Times. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
With Original Coloured Pictures of every Species, and Weodcuts. 


OUR REPTILES and BATRACHIANS : 


Plain and Easy Account of the Lizards, Snakes, Det Frogs, and Tortoises 
to Great By M. C, Cooks, M. = LL.D. 8., Author of * Kust, 
Smut, and Mildew (Just ready. 
“Ta very readable and , aon and the excellent coloured plates Noes which it is 
embellished give it an additional recommendation." — Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown vo, with Illustrations. 


HANDBOOK of BRITISH HEPATICA. 


Containing Descriptions and Figures of the Indigenous Species of Marchantia. J 
mannia, Hiccis, and Anthoceros. if le 


SECOND EDITION. Demy &vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


The DISEASES and DISORDERS of the OX. 


With some Account of the Diseases of the Shee: GeoneR GRRSSWELL. With 
Additions, Human and Comparative Pathology. hy Dy. A. GRESSWELL. . 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE; being the 
Memoirs of GASTON DE BONNE, Sieur de Marsac. By Srantey J. 
Weymay, Author of “ The House of the Wolf.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 26s, 6d. 

“ This is, in fact, quite the best historical romance that has appeared for some 
It is full of sensation, and the adventures hang very naturally upon the 
ero. Never since D'Artagnan was there a better swordsman...... The ride from 

& Gut to Meudon with the news of Henry's assassination is as good as can be. 


de Marsac is a ‘braw ’ fighter.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H.Riwer 


HaGcGarp, Author of “ She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &c. ith 24 Full-page 
Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


“ *Montezuma’s Daughter’ is as pretty a tale of adventure as the public can wish 


to have.” — Atheneum. 
“ Mr. Rider Haggard has not produced a more successful novel than ‘ Montezuma’s 


Daughter,’ or one more calculated to hold the interest.”—Pall Mal Gazette. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS ; 
being a Record of Trave 1893. By J. 
With 8 Plates 65 Illustrations in the Text. 

0. 

“This is a real aes, oe to the history of travel, but to the litera- 
a useful map.”—Globe, 

“A lively narrative of tra’ adventures, and orati: interspersed 
graphic of the my oar ware The historical end and archeologica) 
interest of Abyssinia is very great.”— Times. 


VARIETIES in PROSE. By Wut, 
ALLINGHAM. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 
Vols. I. and II, RAMBLES BY PATRICIUS WALKER. Vol. III. IRISH 
SKETCHES, &c, 


*,* Many of the Rambles and some of the Essays have previously appeared in 
volume form, but certain of them are now printed for the first time. 


ST. ANDREWS. By Anvrew Lane. With 


8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vo. 15s. net. 


“ An eminently readable book, suitable especially to wile away an hour amongs* 
the crumbling ruins and boary monuments of St. Andrews, and to qe 
human interest to these venerable remains....As a pleasantly written book, with 
very beautiful pictares, Mr. Lang’s volume will find many acmirers.” 


Dundee Advertiser. 
THEISM, as GROUNDED in HUMAN 


NATURB, "HISTORICALLY and CRITICALLY HANDLED. Being the 
Burnett Lectures for 1892 and 1893. By Wittim L. Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo. 15s. 


LIFE of the Right Rev. WILLIAM omer 


D.D., Lord Bishop of Connor and Dromore ; President of the Ro: 
Irish ya &e. Rie Frreuson, Author of “ The Story of the 
before the Conquest.” With Portrait. 6s, 


WILLS, and HOW NOT to MAKE THEM; 


with a Selection of Leading Cases. By B. B. West, Author of “ Half-Hours 
with the Millionaires.” Feop. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WORES BY JAMES SULLY. 
Grote Professor of Mind and Logic at University College, London. 


The HUMAN MIND: a Text-Book of Psycho- 


logy. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. New Edition, 
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